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How many do you need... 
... to tell the story? 
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ly The story of what happened one silent night in the little town of 
pallmark, Bethlehem will be empty if the devotion of the Christmas season dies 
away with the strains of the familiar carols. “O come, all ye faith- } 
ful,” must be an invitation to year ‘round worship and service. 


The beautiful three dimensional nativity scene, lithographed in six | 

colors by the designers of the famous Hallmark greeting cards, can — 

help you make the story of shepherds and wise men real to the chil- 

dren and adults of your parish. But what the Journal actually offers 

How Many Journals is the year-long help which you and your church school teachers need 

Does Your Church Need? as you communicate the gospel story. In eleven big issues each year 
there is help for pastor, teachers, parents. 


Jot down the number of persons 
in each category below ‘How many copies of the Journal does your church need for effective | 

who need the Journal to help them Christian education? Take a moment to figure it out. Our rates 
tell the ‘gospel story are set to make large club orders possible to churches. How many 

more etfecuvely;all year long: nativity scenes do you need this Christmastime? For every subscrip- 


Pastore = tion in a new order and for each additional subscription in an in-— 
Director of Christian Education —______ creased order, you will receive a Hallmark nativity scene free (they 
General Superintendent —__ retail for $1.00 each). 
Nursery Leaders — __—_ | 
Kindergarten Leaders _____ This means that if you start a club of 25 Journals going to your 
Primary Superintendent =______ church, you get 25 nativity scenes. Or if you increase your present | 


Primary Teachers 
Junior Superintendent 
Junior Teachers 


club of 5 to a club of 15 you get 10 copies. The offer is also good 
on new single subscriptions. 


Junior High Superintendent = Use the coupon on page 37 and order today at the money-saving — 
TE ae re club rates. This offer of creches is good only as long as the supply 
Young People’s Superintendent — lace 
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Madonna della Latte, by Antonio Rossellino (Italian, 1427-1479), in 
the Bascilica di S. Croce, Firenze, Italia. 
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Christmas Greetings from the Journal Staff 


BE NOT AFRAID; for behold, I bring you good news 
of a great joy which will come to all people; for to you 
is born this day in the city of David a Savior, who is 
Christ the Lord. And this will be a sign for you: you 
will find a babe. . .” 

Each year we try to recreate that sign in drama, song 
and poetry. This makes Christmas a lovely time in 
church and home. But what shall be the “sign for you” 
by which we draw others to the Christ throughout the 
year? 

Those who have been drawn to the Christ say that 
the sign was Christ’s spirit enthroned in the lives of his 
followers—in their actions as well as in their sentiments. 


THE exquisite marble low-relief Madonna and Child 
shown on the cover was made by a sculptor of the Italian 
Renaissance, Antonio Rossellino. It is in the Church of 
Santa Croce, the great Franciscan church of Florence 
which is sometimes called “the Westminster Abbey of 
Italy.” Many famous people are buried there and others 
are commemorated with works of art. 

The Rossellino sculpture is on the first pillar to the 
right in the nave, above the tomb of Francesco Nori. Its 
fame has long out-lived that of the man it honors. Little 
is known about Signor Nori except that he was assassin- 
ated in the Cathedral in the center of the city in the 
year 1478, during a political feud involving Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. Since the artist died the following year, 
this must have been one of his last commissions. 

Rossellino came of a family of stone-cutters living in 


D 0 WE TEACH a person to pray or does he have to 
learn it instintively as a child learns to walk, then run? 
Perhaps it is a little of both. Awe in the face of majesty, 
the desire for identification and communication with 
that which has spiritual greatness, comes naturally. Yet 
the soul cries out for guidance, saying “teach me to 
pray.” 

If prayer came to fulness naturally, without guidance, 
there would not be the common tragedy of spiritual 
poverty, of prayer arrested at the “now I lay me” and 
the “Lord, give me” stages. Persons do need help if 
they are to keep on growing through the years in their 
prayer life. They need to be taught if they are to ma- 


CONGRATULATIONS to C.B.S. Radio as it begins its twenty-fifth year of 
"Church of the Air." 


In our teaching of the Christian faith it is what we ) 


are more than what we say that helps persons under- 


stand the good news. May this Christmas, with its lovely _ 
festivities, make each of us more willing and able to live © 
the kind of dedicated life which signals the way of | 


Christ. : 


Lillian Williams 
Edna Bradley 
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Helen Canty 
Patricia Warth 
Thelma Thompson 


Catherine Sweatt 
Julia Halverson 
Willa Martin 
Jessie Lamont 

J. Martin Bailey 
Virgil E. Foster 


The Cover Picture | 


Settignano, a village near Florence. A brother also be- — 
came well known as a sculptor. Antonio’s works are a | 
development of those of Ghiberti and Donatello. They } 
are characterized by delicacy of touch and technical skill. | 

On the cover the mother and child have been set in | 
boldly against the total piece of sculpture. Protestants | 
are glad to recognize Mary’s unusual qualities as a | 


mother, since her influence must have been dominant in 


the Nazareth home. And the chubby, lovable infant re- _ 
amazing fact of the Incarnation, when God © 


calls the 
took on, the form of a baby needing a mother’s constant 
care. But, in keeping with the Christmas story, one sees 


in the background the cherubs gazing at the wondrous | 
sight and hears inwardly the angelic chorus, “Glory to — 


Lillian Williams 


God in the highest.” 


Grow as You Pray \ 


ture in prayer as they grow intellectually and physically. 


Christian education has not given enough attention | 


to teaching persons how to pray. In an attempt to be of 
some help in developing skill in helping people to pray 
the editors have arranged for a special issue of the 
Journal for February, 1956, on “Grow as You Pray, 
Pray as You Grow.” 


There are no easy answers to the problem, but this © | 


special issue will focus attention on the matter and bring 
some guidance which the editors think will be helpful. 
There will be both general and age-group articles, of 
value to all teachers, parents, youth leaders, and minis- 
ters. 
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Just What Are We Celebrating Around Here? 


by Peter Gordon White 


< 


HREE WEEKS to go! Three weeks of Christ- 

mas shopping, Christmas cards, Christmas ex- 
ams, Christmas parties, Christmas holidays, Christ- 
mas church school pageants, Christmas presents, 
Christmas easy-payment-plans. 


Then the stillness of Christmas Eve, and the 
joy of Christmas church services, the sweet senti- 
mentality of the Christmas tree, the abundance of 
Christmas dinner, the open-hearted delight of 
Christmas visiting. Why? 

Because one winter night centuries ago a Child 
was born in an obscure little town in one of the 
less important satellite countries within the Roman 
sphere of influence. His mother was Mary, wife of 
a carpenter named Joseph. They called the new- 
born baby Jesus. 

What has this quiet wonder of the birth of a 
baby to do with our Christmas excitement? What 
is this star-gleam that sheds over time on Bethle- 
hem and Boomtown, U. S. A.? Why this giving 
and receiving, and what is it that is given? 


Ka eek 


Let’s admit that not everyone who is making 
a joyful noise this month is making it unto the 
Lord. For some people “celebrate” is a verb with 
no object. They don’t celebrate anything, they just 
celebrate. That may be one of the reasons the 
English Parliament of 1642 passed a law forbid- 
ding the celebration of Christmas, and sent a 
crier through the streets ringing his bell and shout- 
ing, “No Christmas! No Christmas!” 

I don’t suppose I’ll meet some church school 
teacher pushing his way through tinsel trees at 
the shopping centre, ringing a bell and shouting, 
but of all people who might be in a position to 


_cry out, “No Christmas!” teachers are the most 


qualified. They see what can happen to people 
caught up in the mass hysteria of celebrating they 
know not what. Children: frightened, tired, and 
glutted. Adolescents: over-stimulated, under-edu- 


The Rev. Mr. White is Editor of Sunday School Publica- 
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cated, traveling with the crowd. Adults: burdened 
people with sore feet, vaguely aware that “pay 
nothing till “56” means bills are due next month. 

It would be too bad if those people found a 
kind of sanctification of all this chaos in the 
church. Sure it’s a great time for business. But 
at this time of the year the church is more than 
a head table guest at a Chamber of Commerce 
banquet. We are celebrating God’s gracious giving 
of himself, and the thought is almost more than 
we can bear. Penitence and adoration fills us and 
thrills us into whispered awe and silence. This in- 
fant Prince of Peace is born into pain and suffer- 
ing. This Word made flesh will be pierced by hate 
made into spikes. 

Ki IK OK 

What are we celebrating around here? We are 
celebrating God’s great gift to man, for in this 
Jesus—born in Bethlehem, raised in Nazareth, cru- 
cified on Calvary, and victorious over death and 
the grave —God was revealing himself, offering 
himself to humankind. 

Through faith one is able to discern that God 
has continually revealed and offered himself in 
many ways and by many witnesses. Whenever 
these ways are comprehended even in part, men 
felt an inner certainty. “This is the Word from 
God,” they said. “This is his Mind, his Will for 
us.” When Jesus came preaching that the King- 
dom was at hand, willing to face death itself for 
righteousness’ sake, those blessed ones who were 
spiritually quickened, knew that God’s Word had 
come to them in clearest accents. And one of them 
wrote: “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only Son, that whoever believes in him should not 
perish but have eternal life.” 

This is the starlight of Christmas, the bright 
pin-point against a dark infinity. This is the cen- 
tral truth about him whose birth we celebrate. 
God, in Christ Jesus, has come among us, to be 
with us always never to forsake us. 

This is what we are celebrating. Let’s tell some- 
body: a child, a boy or girl, a neighbor. Let’s tell 
everybody we can. 


We Didn't Know How to Start- 


but our children helped us to find our 


by Lillian Stockmeyer 


ELIGIOUS BELIEF was an in- 

dividual matter for my husband 
and me as we went into marriage. 
Our food went unblessed and our 
prayers were uttered in secret. 

Having a religious background as 
we did, we wanted our children bap- 
tized and later we began taking 
them to church school. It was 
through their bringing home simple 
prayers that we began to have pray- 
ers with our meals. 

We were glad they led us to that, 
but there began the feeling, on my 
part at least, that this was not 
enough. I didn’t know whether my 
husband shared my feeling. I sus- 
pected that with his mind filled 
with job and other responsibilities he 
might not even be thinking about it. 

I began to feel that if we contin- 
ued in the way we were going our 
children would follow much the path 
that we had followed—they would 
become acquainted with some of re- 
ligion’s outer wrappings, but their 
faith would remain tied up in a lit- 
tle mysterious package, to be looked 
at and admired, but not to be used. 
That would be depriving them of the 
greatest gift we could give them. 

If we were to make religion real 
and useful and God a power to love 
with all our hearts and minds and 
souls, we had to bring him into our 
home, discover and worship him to- 
gether. If we left God in the church, 
that’s where he would remain. We 
needed a definite tangible first step 
and family devotions seemed the one 
to take. 


Our family backgrounds didn’t help 

Our family backgrounds didn’t 
help us much. Both my husband and 
I had been reared in church-going 
families. Our parents felt religion 
was important, but they were unable 
to express their deep feelings easily. 


The Stockmeyers live in Wayne, Michigan. 
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way into meaningful family worship 


They felt that there were certain 
areas of life that one didn’t discuss 
publicly (even in the intimate family 
circle). Religious matters were high 
on that list. God was undoubtedly a 
reality in their lives but our parents 
didn’t talk about him. 

My background was from a for- 
mal liturgical church. The church 
service consisted in reading ritual 
and prayers written in an ancient 
time. It had true beauty and _ pro- 
found meaning, but as a youngster 
I really needed help from some place 
to translate these high utterances in- 


A Christmas worship service in the home may well introduce a regular 
series of family worship experiences. 
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the only observance of worship was 


~any religious utterances. 


to my own inner heart longings. 
When in my home restraint went al- 
most to the point of inhibition, when 


ccasional singing of hymns and rote 
prayers at bedtime, the quite normal 
result was that I developed into an 
adult quite self-conscious concerning 


My husband, Norman, had come 
from a less formal church and there 
had been more religious observances 
within the family, but it had been 
in the form of rote recital. Free ex- 
pression had never been given an op- 


Merrim from Monkmeyer 


stake 


a 


; 


portunity or been encouraged to de- 
velop. 

I believe we both grew up believ- 
ing definitely that there was a God, 
but that we weren’t very well ac- 
quainted with him. The two ideas, 
that he was very great and that we 
should love him, seemed incompat- 
ible. Jesus was a perplexing half- 
God, half-man personality but withal 
a little hard to get close to, and it 
was quite difficult to reconcile all 
we read or heard about him. The 
church was a great institution and 
it was our duty to belong and attend 
but there were other things in life 
more interesting and _ entertaining. 
The religious life was one toward 


' which we should strive but at times 


it looked pretty dull. People who dis- 
cussed religion and their own relig- 
ious experiences in public were some- 


what queer and others discussed it 


only with a certain sense of embar- 
rassment even among those they knew 


_'and loved best. 


Pe EE PE RG 


Because we sensed that children 
should be taken, not sent to church 
school, we began attending with 
them, and then church afterward. 
Because we took our duties as par- 
ents and our responsibilities as church 
members seriously, we began to take 
positions in church and _ church 
school, to do more reading about 


_ God and how to bring children to 


_— 


_ gripped me. 


him. 

With our kind of background, get- 
ting started with family worship was 
not easy. I felt self-conscious and 
uncertain as to what either my hus- 
band’s or childrens’ reaction would 
be. Perhaps the older children espe- 
cially would have already acquired 
some of the self-consciousness that 
But as they became 
older the situation would be less easy. 


_ Now, if ever, was the time. 


_ New Year’s made a good start 


How should I approach the fam- 


ily? The idea of a family council 


had long been in my mind. Why not 
start one and then propose family 
worship through that? The minutes 
of that first meeting are before me 
now and bring to mind that this 
event was at the beginning of a new 
“year—an easy time to make fresh 
starts. This entry stands in the min- 
utes: “It was decided to have a 
worship service once a week, start- 
ing tomorrow night.” It was as easy 
as that. To those who wonder what 
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children’s reactions to such a radical 
family innovation might be, it will 
be of interest that our boys and girls 
reacted with enthusiasm. 


As we first set out on this project 
of family worship I did much of the 
planning, but more and more the 
children took over a larger part of it. 
I helped them find poems, songs, 
hymns, stories and showed them how 
to weave them into a related whole. 
From the start we tried to make our 
services as varied as possible in form, 
content, setting, and place of wor- 
ship. Sometimes we worshiped at 
meal table, at times in the out-of- 
doors, often in the living room, but 
in different settings even there. One 
time we would set up a formal wor- 
ship center with picture, Bible, can- 
dles or nature object. Another time 
we just sat in relaxed informal man- 
ner together. 


The children were always inter- 
ested, willing, cooperative, as was my 
husband. They were eager to take 
part and enjoyed the parts they have 
taken. When the children were small 
they were especially eager to light 
and extinguish candles, pass out the 
typed programs we often used, or to 
be the “announcer.” At later ages, 
they have taken over reading parts. 
They have told stories, led discus- 
sions, given Bible interpretations, 
composed and led prayers and litan- 
ies, played musical instruments as 
soloes or accompaniment for singing, 
and participated in biblical dramatiz- 
ations. They have arranged flowers 
and drawn pictures and arranged 
other worship centers. They have 
learned to be able to plan and lead 
a service on their own with or with- 
out assistance. 


We have stressed the importance 
of advance preparation in obtaining 
pleasing results. In fact, some of our 
best values have come out of these 
preparations when the children have 
sought help in pronouncing and un- 
derstanding words, reading for ex- 
pression of meaning, in forming 
words into prayers. 

Our experience in our home has 
given us all confidence in like situa- 
tions outside our home, so that each 
of us individually, and on occasions 
the family as a whole, has partici- 
pated in or led worship services in 
other groups. The youngsters do this 
with poise. They participate in wor- 
ship at home and in their groups with 
what seems a complete lack of self- 


consciousness. This is a normal part 
of their living. 

With two children now in high 
school and all that that involves in 
activities outside the home, we no 
longer hold regular weekly services. 
Frequently there is no night in the 
week when all are at home together, 
and our unwritten rule has been that 
we hold them when the whole family 
can be present. I often regret that 
loss, although we have tried to find 
other less formal worship experiences 
to supplement our family services. 


It was just what we needed 

Our experience shows that children 
are likely to be much more receptive 
to the idea of instituting family wor- 
ship than one might suppose. It may 
be just the thing they are needing 
and wanting. I believe that children 
will appreciate, respect, and respond 
to a sincere attempt on the part of 
their parents to find ways to bring 
the family closer to God. It is prob- 
able that the younger the age at 
which this is started the more likely 
is its acceptance. However, one 
should not feel that it is ever too 
late. Teen-agers, for instance, are at 
a highly idealistic age. Particularly 
if they have been attending church 
youth groups, camps, or conferences, 
worship may be just the thing they 
feel their home needs but they may 
be too shy or self-conscious to sug- 
gest it. 

But the services themselves, as with 
the formal family council meetings 
which are also scheduled less fre- 
quently now than formerly, have 
served a great purpose. Religion, in 
many phases and aspects, could prob- 
ably be rated as among the most fre- 
quent topics of conversation in our 
home today. Whereas in my early 
home we felt the word God was too 
holy a name to utter, God is dis- 
cussed by us freely and often. His 
laws, his varied manifestations, the 
beliefs that different creeds hold con- 
cerning him, his revelation through 
writings, people, and works, his will 
and plan for us and what our part in 
all this can be have been and con- 
tinue to be topics of conversation 
among us. God, once almost a source 
of embarrassment, has become the 
center and source of power in our 
home. Family worship alone did not 
bring this about, of course. Other 
forces helped; but the custom of fam- 
ily worship paved the way. 


Neighborhood Meetings | 


Give vitality to Universal Week of Prayer, which 
always comes the first week of the new year. 


by Herbert J. Doran 
and Harold M. Davis 


OW can the Week of Prayer 

give our people a more vital ex- 
perience of fellowship with God and 
with each other?” was the question 
asked by the Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, Council of Churches. The an- 
swer in 1954 and 1955 was found in 
a series of neighborhood meetings in 
one hundred and five different homes 
throughout the community during 
Universal Week of Prayer. Com- 
ments from those attending ranged 
from, “I didn’t know my neighbors 
were Christians” to, “This has been 
a spiritual reawakening for me.” 

In contrast to several poorly at- 
tended “union services” held in va- 
rious churches in former years, the 
neighborhood meetings reached a 
much larger number of people, pro- 
vided opportunities for many more 
actually to participate in prayer, and 
gave to neighborhoods a new sense 
of inter-church Christian fellowship. 
Attendance varied from three or four 
to thirty, but most meetings were at- 
tended by twelve to eighteen people. 

In many meetings everyone present 
took part in either the Bible read- 
ings, discussion, or sentence prayers, 
and there were few where less than 
three-fourths of those present par- 
ticipated. The community. was di- 
vided into twenty-one geographical 
areas. In each area different homes 
from different churches were opened 
for the meetings each evening, Mon- 
day through Friday. 

A suggested order of worship con- 
taining scripture reference, words of 
hymns, and subjects of prayer and 
meditation was mimeographed for 
use each evening. Each leader was 
given a copy of the booklet of Medi- 
tations for Universal Week of Prayer, 
issued from the National Council of 
Churches. Thus, all groups were con- 
sidering the same theme each evening 


Dr. Doran and Mr. Davis are pastors of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Vancouver, 
Washington. 
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and there was a continuity from 
night to night. Though a good deal 
of liberty was given to each leader, 
most of them appreciated the help 
given in the mimeographed order of 
service, and it did save carrying 
hymn books from one home to an- 
other. The theme suggested by the 
National Council of Churches was 
used. 

An interdenominational character 
was given the meetings by the use 
of a leader for each cottage meeting 
from a denomination other than the 
one to which the hosts belonged. The 
meetings opened at 7:15 and closed 
promptly at 8:00, so that those at- 
tending might be free for other ob- 
ligations. 

Several procedures were helpful in 
setting up the meetings. The partici- 
pating churches were divided into 
five groups with the pastor of one 
of the churches represented serving 
as chairman of the group. These five 
men, with the over-all chairman, 
formed the planning committee. 
Each group of churches was then 
given a map of the city divided into 
the twenty-one areas, and was asked 
to provide from their own members 
homes in each area. In some in- 
stances it was necessary to make ex- 
changes with other denominations. 

The assembling of this information 
was facilitated, especially where more 
than one church was involved, by 
the committee’s furnishing mimeo- 
graphed forms giving the area num- 
bers and boundaries, and providing 
a place to fill in the name, address, 
telephone number, and church af- 
filiation of the home = provided for 
each area on that evening. In some 
instances, it was necessary to relocate 
meetings in adjoining areas when 
the homes provided were too close 
to each other to give proper cover- 
age of the community. 

Similar mimeographed forms were 
provided for lists of leaders for each 
evening. Someone in each group was 
appointed to draw up and mime- 
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-was-held in one of the churches be- 


-leaders were divided into five sec- 


ograph an order of worship to be | 
used in all meetings on the night for | 
which that group was to furnish 
leaders. 

A training meeting for all leaders 


tween Christmas and New Year’s | 
Day. This meeting was opened with © 
a devotional service similar to that | 
proposed for the homes the follow- | 
ing week, so that each leader would 
already have experienced the fellow- 
ship of prayer which would be the 
goal of the neighborhood meetings. 
Each leader was given a sheet of 
instructions which included such rec- 
ommendations as: phoning the hos- 
tess a few days in advance, making 
arrangements for a pianist, asking 
several people in advance to read 
designated scripture passages, dis- 
cuss the topic, or lead in prayer. 

After these general instructions, | 


tions so that those who were lead- — 
ing meetings on the same night 
might together go over the order of 
worship, and share ideas of how to 
make that meeting most effective. 

A bulletin folder was lithographed, | 
listing by night and area number | 
all the hosts, addresses, and names 
of leaders. This bulletin cover was 
used in most churches on the pre- 
ceding Sunday morning, and each 
evening’s order of service was mime- 
graphed on it. An offering received — 
on Friday evening covered the ex- | 
pense of printing. 

Each person who attended was 
given a registration slip on which he 
could fill in his name, address, and 
church affiliation, and indicate 
whether he would be willing to offer 
his home, or his leadership for simi- 
lar meetings next year. Leaders were 
asked to report the number present 
and the number taking part, and to 
give their impressions of the spirit 
of the meeting. Without exception, — 
these reports were most enthusiastic. 5; 
Vancouver neighbors are looking for- — 
ward to praying together again in — 
our 1956 Week of Prayer. 


Clark and Clark 


Opening a pumpkin, looking at the seeds, feeling the smooth sides, 
and thinking of God who planned for pumpkins — this may be— 


‘Wenship with Vlurseny Childnen 


"THE WORD worship is used to 
cover a great variety of experi- 
ences. The very way he lives is wor- 
ship for Albert Schweitzer; for an- 
_ other man it might mean that he 
_ sits through church on Sunday; and 
_ in between the two extremes, peo- 
_ ple use the word to cover feelings of 
_ gratitude, periods of prayer, moments 
of insight, or carefully planned rituals. 
The term nursery children, too, is 
all-encompassing. This three-year-old 
asks to have his hand held while he 
goes up and down a few low steps. 
He seldom speaks a word. That one 
hangs upside down on the top bar 
of the jungle gym and says, “You 
can’t see God up here because he’s 
“invisible.” In between these two ex- 
tremes are bundles of energy, quiet 
‘doll-like creatures, robust mischief- 
makers. 


aoe 


_ Mrs. Burton A. Schulz lives in Winnetka, 
Illinois, 
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by Florence Schulz 


Obviously, all that worship means 
cannot be brought to all nursery chil- 
dren. Of course, it is possible to get 
whole groups of three-year olds to 
do what is sometimes called worship. 
Little children are great imitators. 
They can be coaxed into rituals and 
are awed, sometimes almost hypno- 
tized, into stillness by a dramatic 
leader. 

To help nursery children begin to 
worship God in spirit and in truth, 
however, is another matter. This re- 
quires of the teacher a first-hand 
knowledge of what sincere worship 
is, and the best understanding of 
three-year-olds she can grow into. 


If the teacher herself is not too 
preoccupied to recognize the glorious 
moments with which God punctuates 
even the busiest of lives, she will be 
aware of how he works side by side 
with her to bring such moments to 
little children, too. And if she some- 


times stands by and watches the chil- 
dren, instead of constantly directing 
them, she will discover that even the 
ones who generally resemble _per- 
petual motion without a Steering 
wheel occasionally quiet down for 
wondering times. 

A child will stop dead still in his 
tracks, for instance, to watch what 
looks like a crumb of his cookie 
walking away on black legs. It is a 
privilege, then, to stoop beside him, 
to discover the tiny ant under the 
big crumb, to marvel about this with 
the child. And it is good, too, when 
he looks up with wide eyes, asking, 
“How can he do that?” to be able 
to explain a little about how God 
provides for all his creatures, even 
little sparrows and tiny black ants. 

Is this worship? Certainly it is not 
all that worship can be, but it par- 
takes of the quality of worship and 
is meaningful to a three-year-old. 


We can begin to give them some 
words to fit their experiences. If we 
try to tell them cold about God’s 
wonderful plan that provides for the 
needs of even the smallest black ant, 
our dissertation will slide over them 
like water off a duck’s back. But 
after they have seen the ant, ques- 
tions will come, giving us our op- 
portunity to add bits of knowledge 
and language to the things they have 
observed. ‘ 

_ To the three-year-old the words 
God, Jesus, the Bible, love, kindness, 


trust, sharing are just so many sounds 


for a long time, even if he makes , 


these sounds himself. But when in- 
advertent acts of kindness or shar- 
ing (with threes they are almost ac- 
cidents!) sweeten the air around us, 
the sound of the word in the air too 
is not amiss, unless it expresses sugary 
approval. Just so that we won't ex- 
pect the first time the word “kind” 
is used a child will automatically be- 
come kind! 

It’s important to be alert enough 
to know when to speak and wise 
enough to recognize the need for 
silence. Words can be a help when 
a child is groping for them, but 
when he is still “taking in” an im- 
pression, they can be a hindrance. 
And feelings get across to this age 
group much better than words. 

A teacher can work in devious 
ways God’s wonders to reveal. She 
can lay pumpkin seeds in small 
hands, she can invite hands to slide 
up and down the smooth sides of a 
beautiful, fat pumpkin. After shared 
memories of delicious pies and funny 
jack-o-lanterns, she can cut the pump- 
kin open and reveal the bounty. Just 
think of all the pumpkins-to-be! 

Sprouting seeds, live animals, a 
visiting baby, a ray of sunshine, toys, 
lovely pictures, good new skin grow- 
ing over a scraped knee, a snail’s 
house,—all these bring quiet medi- 
tative moments and questions into 
the nursery. (That is, if the teacher 
does not get in God’s way by plan- 
ning too many projects.) After the 
quiet moments, three-year-olds often 
bow their heads and chime in with 
a wordless murmur as a teacher leads 
them briefly in prayer. 

These meditative moments may be 
planned by a teacher who knows 
what catches the child’s attention or 
they may just happen. They may be 
related to God directly by brief 
sentence prayers or indirectly by in- 
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formative discussion. In any case 
they are easily recognized as the bits 
and tastes of worship that fit the ca- 
pacities of most nursery children. 

But there are other experiences a 
child may have in the nursery room, 
and these it might seem far-fetched 
to relate to worship. On the other 
hand, they may be like the stone 
which the biblical builders rejected, 
and they might become the chief cor- 
nerstone of the child’s future wor- 
ship experiences. 


Such a cornerstone experience for 
a child might be simply that of be- 
ing listened to. One nursery teacher 
I know is a particularly good listener. 
None of these, “Yes, Tommy,” and 
“Uh, huh,” responses for her. When 
a child talks, she becomes as ab- 
sorbed- as he is, reflecting his joy, 
wonder, fear or indignation. Later, 
perhaps, she answers his questions or 
“goes with him to see about it,” but 
until the mood is spent, it seems as 
if she’d rather be right there listen- 
ing to him than anywhere else on 
earth. 


I had not recognized the value of 
this experience until one day when 
a child who had not been with the 
nursery group for a while met this 
teacher by chance in a drug store. 
At once he began pouring out his 
whole (evidently pent-up) heart to 
her, talking as I had never before 
heard a three-year-old talk, stopping 
only to take a breath or a big mouth- 
ful of ice cream. It would have been 
an intrusion to listen. 

As his mother and I moved away, 
I suddenly realized that one of the 
ways .to teach a child to worship 
was to get him accustomed to pour- 
ing his heart out like this. Freedom 
to talk to an understanding human 
being seems to be one of the prerequi- 
sites for learning to carry things to 
God in prayer. By filling Sunday 
mornings with teacher-directed ac- 
tivities, have we neglected to plan 
for this experience which may be a 
cornerstone of worship? 

Perhaps another cornerstone is 
found where children begin to see 
orderliness and dependability in the 
way God works. Sheltered and secure 
as most three-year-olds are, they are 
often subjected to some of the 
harsher aspects of life as well as the 
entrancing ones. Cause and effect 
and orderly sequence must be rec- 
ognized. If you run on cement you 
often skin your knees. After every 
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- tian background 


showing her smiling face again very | 


-skill with words and with silence, the — 


night there comes a day. Dead leaves | 
fall off and new leaves grow on. | 

Observing experienced and dedi- | 
cated nursery teachers at work in ~ 
rooms arranged with the needs of | 
three-year-olds in mind reveals many 
such cornerstones. The total church 
school experience of the three-year- 
old can be of such a quality that in 
itself it can be considered a founda- 
tion for worship. 

One teacher I know accomplishes 
this feat. She has a knack of creating 
a prevailing atmosphere of peace and 
order so that serenity reigns in her 
nursery room even while a group of 
three-year-olds are going about their 
usual uncooperative businesses. 

For many years this teacher has 
stirred together into her good Chris- | 
the wisdom of | 
Katherine Read* and all the insights 
she herself has gathered about the 
peculiarities of three-year-olds in her | 
classes. Shrewdly she has observed, — 
too, how God works in the world, | 
and (though she would probably deny | 
such a high aim) that’s the way she | 
seems to work with children: pro- | 
viding adequately for their needs } 
without indulging them, loving, for- 
giving, accepting, causing storms | 
sometimes with her firmness, but | 


soon. And the children respond by 
plunging themselves wholeheartedly | 
into the day’s occupations with a very 
evident feeling of security. Teacher’s 
there; all’s right with their world. 
Is it too far-fetched to believe that | 
children who have had this experi- | 
ence of living in such an atmosphere | 
will early in life come to recognize — 
and appreciate God’s ways and de- | 
sire to seek them out in regular wor- | 
ship? Does not a teacher like this do | 
more to introduce a child to God 
than one who spends herself, how- | 
ever dutifully, however patiently, in | 
training the children to submit to | 
watered-down rituals? | 
If our own understanding of God 
and the child grows constantly, we | , 
will find the spiritual steadiness, the 
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knack of providing the right sur- 
roundings—all that is needed to 
nourish a child through the first steps 
he takes from the sheltered place — 
where God seeks him out to the 
great world where he will seek God — 


out. 
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The Nursery School,” by Katherine R 
W. B. Saunders Co. 
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We Pioneered with Paul 


Junior highs learn about Paul while acting out 
scenes for a presentation of colored slides 


: | by Geneva Shue 


i AVE you ever stood on the 
frozen ground in your bare feet 
_ —for the sake of your church school 


_ lesson? Or sat in a basket on top 


| of the cemetery wall in the dark of 


| night? Our Pioneers did! This is 
how it happened. 
Last October when the Pioneer 


| (junior high) department started a 


. | new unit on the life of Paul, we felt 


that it was going to take something 
_ different from the usual run of church 
school activities to sustain the inter- 
est of this lively group of young 
folks. Finally we hit upon an idea 
that really struck fire! It was in- 


| Mrs. H. Greyson Shue is a teacher of 
junior high boys and girls in the Hebron 
Presbyterian Church, near Staunton, Virginia. 
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spired by a picture of Paul’s conver- 
sion in our textbook, posed by Pio- 
neers of a church in Richmond. 
Why couldn’t we pose scenes from 
the life of Paul, photograph them, 
and then write our own script to go 
with the colored slides? 


The more we talked about it, the 


more exciting the idea sounded to us. . 


And we were able to see solutions to 
some of the technical problems that 
would be involved. We knew just 
the person to take the pictures for 
us, a member of the young adult 
class, and a very skillful amateur 
photographer. He readily agreed to 
help us. 


The matter of costumes was not 
too much of a problem. Through 


One of the scenes showed the young 
Paul learning to make tents. 


the years our church has collected 
a large trunk full of costumes,— 
robes, headpieces, scarfs, ties, and 
sashes that were used in Christmas 
pageants. These things, with a few 
additions, like skull caps for the boys, 
prayer shawls for the synagogue 
scenes, and sandals made of corru- 
gated paper and shoe laces by the 
Pioneers themselves, would help to 
transform our Pioneers into the 
characters in the life of Paul. 


As to background for the scenes, 
we began to see all sorts of possibili- 
ties. The school building just across 
the road from the church had large 
white columns. It could be the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem. The wide stone 
wall around the cemetery could be 
the wall of Damascus. The field be- 
hind the church could be the out- 
skirts of Jerusalem where Stephen 
was stoned. Our church sanctuary 
could be the meeting place of the 
Sanhedrin, and the educational build- 
ing had rooms which could be the 
homes of Judas, Ananias, and others. 

We spent two or three “before- 
school” sessions just discussing and 
planning the project. We decided it 
would be too big a job if we tried 
to cover the whole life of Paul, so 
we narrowed it down to his early 
life: boyhood, education, conversion, 
up to the time when he set out with 
Barnabas on the first missionary jour- 
ney. We finally decided on twenty- 
one scenes. 

On a Friday afternoon we ran- 
sacked the costume trunk, and after 
a session of trying on, pressing, and 
taking a stitch here and there, we 
were well outfitted. With a good 
deal of effort and experimentation 
we even managed to make some 
beards. 

Now we were ready to take the 
pictures. Sunday afternoon seemed 
to be the best time. We had five 
“shooting sessions.” One was a night 
session because there were two scenes 
which needed darkness for the prop- 
er effects. Each session lasted about 
two hours. Changing costumes took 
up much of the time. Since we have 
only eleven active Pioneers, each one 
played many parts, and a change of 
character had to be indicated by a 
change of costume! 


We will not soon forget that first 
session! It was bitterly cold that 
afternoon and it even snowed a little 
while we posed the scene of Paul di- 
recting the persecution of the Chris- 
tians. As they stood on the frozen 
ground in cardboard sandals or bare 
feet, and cotton robes, the Pioneers 
began to have a very real under- 
standing of the meaning of persecu- 
tion! And there were the very try- 
ing moments when, just as we were 
ready to snap the picture, a beard 
would come loose or the girls would 
be overtaken by uncontrollable gig- 
gles. Then there was the near ca- 
lamity when the earthenware jar 
which we had appropriated (with- 
out permission, we must confess) 
from the men’s Bible class room, was 
knocked over during an inside shoot- 
ing, and went rolling down the hall 
toward the stairway, pursued by a 
barefoot pseudo-Hebrew who rescued 
it from disaster and us from dis- 
grace! 

The night session was memorable 
too. We have since wondered what 
would have been the effect on a 
passing motorist if he had suddenly 
looked out to see two robed and 
bearded characters, holding blazing 


T THANKSGIVING AND 
CHRISTMAS time especially, 
our theughts turn to sharing with 
those less fortunate than ourselves. 
This desire to help is commendable 
and should surely be encouraged in 
our children. But in our teaching are 
there not certain principles as to good 
and bad ways of giving, principles 
that will help our children to follow 
more nearly the example of Jesus of 
Nazareth whose inconspicuous kind- 
ness shines through all his dealings 
with people? 
The Council of the Church School 


Miss McGill is Chairman of Special Of- 
ferings at St. Luke's Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia. She is a trained social worker. 
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torches aloft, and ready to hoist a 
third rather apprehensive character 
over the cemetery wall in a basket! 
Ours is a rural area, traffic isn’t 
heavy, and it was fortunate that no 
one happened to pass by while that 
dramatic scene was being photo- 
graphed. 

It was necessary to do several re- 
takes. The Pioneers were quite criti- 
cal of themselves. The photographer 
had taken several shots of each 
scene, and we projected the slides on 
a screen so the group could study 
them and select the best and decide 
which would have to be retaken. 
We felt that we possessed a treasure 
when our twenty-one slides were 
ready. 

The script too represents many 
hours of work. We wrote a scene a 
Sunday. We would discuss the epi- 
sode, read the text from the Bible 
and from a source book on the life 
of Paul, and then as the Pioneers 
dictated sentence by sentence, I 
would write it on the board. Then 
one of them would read it aloud 
and we would make any final 
changes. When everyone approved, 
it was copied down. It was fascinat- 
ing to me to watch the boys and 


SIhoughts on Holiday Giving i 


‘by Ernestine McGill 


of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, At- 
lanta, Georgia has given much 
thought to this problem and_ has 
agreed on certain principles which 
we hope to incorporate into any pro- 
ject we present to our children for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas giving. 
We would like to share our thinking 
with others who may have similar 
problems. ; 

We believe that our children 
should be taught that their gifts 
should represent real giving on their 
part. It means much to a child when, 
with money saved from his allowance, 
earned by his own efforts or by self- 
denial of some pleasure, he provides 
a gift for some child less fortunate 
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“Our minister closed with a very 


girls grope for just the right word- | 
ing. It couldn’t all be done in church — 
school time, so we finished up in a 
final script-writing session at my | 
house one Saturday afternoon. As 
far as we were concerned, literary 
history was being made as we sat 
around my kitchen table! 

Our “premiere” was quite a suc- 
cess. We invited the whole church. 
The Pioneers took complete charge 
of the program. They explained the 
various phases of the project—cos- 
tuming, picture-taking, and _ script- 
writing. Then they introduced and 
gave. thanks to the people who had 
helped them,—the photographer, the 
typist who typed the script for us, 
the superintendent who had ar- 
ranged some difficult lighting for 
some of the scenes, and their two 
teachers. Then the pictures were 
shown and the script read with an 
appropriate background of music. 


i 


meaningful prayer. 

The life of Paul has become very 
real to us. We pioneered with him 
and we hope that we caught some- 
thing of his deep devotion to Christ, 
and his burning desire to make him 
known to others. 


than himself. The spirit of Christ- 
mas will have more meaning in this 
case than if he is merely encouraged | 
to look over his toys and donate those 
he no longer finds desirable. The 
child who, as a Thanksgiving gift, |) 
rakes the leaves from a sick neigh- | 
bor’s yard is surely giving more of | 
himself than he who brings a can of 
fruit donated from his mother’s pan- 
try shelf. pi | 

We believe that, while we do get 
happiness from sharing with others, _ 
our first consideration will be the — 
happiness, needs and self-respect ot 
those to whom we give. 


We believe that home is a place 
where strangers, no matter how well 


"meaning, cannot enter bearing gifts 
_ without embarrassing or lowering the 
self-respect of the members of the 
| family. Therefore, we will not person- 
ally deliver gifts, either as individuals 
or in a group, to persons to whom 
we come as strangers. Rather will 
we see that our gifts come through 
| someone who can come as a friend. 
| Nor will we participate in parties to 

which “the poor’ are invited to have 
_ gifts bestowed on them. 


We believe that all gifts should be 
chosen in relation to the needs, tastes 
and desires of those who are to re- 
- ceive them. Perhaps Mrs. Jones, ill 

with diabetes, could not eat the box 
of canned goods the children col- 
lected. Old Mrs. Miller needed 
clothes, it is true, but how wonderful 
for her when on Christmas morning 
she received, instead of the sweater 
we had considered, her real heart’s 
 desire—a little bird to take the place 
of the one she had lost and which 
had been a boon companion for so 
long. And all because some one cared 
- enough to find out! 


We believe that Christmas and 
_ Thanksgiving are essentially family 
holidays and that our giving should 
be such as to strengthen family ties. 
_ We feel that the best gift we can 
make is one which helps fathers and 
_mothers care for their own children. 
Therefore any gifts to children should 
be given through their parents, who, 
if possible, should have some choice 
in the selection of the gifts. 


We believe that our gifts should 
\never minimize nor belittle the gifts 
parents are able to provide for their 

own. Even a cheap gift coming from 
father or mother helps to strengthen 
family ties and this is much more 
important than fine gifts coming from 
outside. The lovely doll we send lit- 
_ tle Mary may quite overshadow the 
__ rag doll her mother so painstakingly 
_ | made her. The fine turkey may take 
| all the joy out of the piece of pork 
_ | old grandpa sent from his meager 
__| store for the children’s Christmas din- 
_ |ner. And the small boy, beautifully 
| outfitted, may be so much better 
dressed than his buddies that they, 
| knowing his parents could never have 
| bought him such clothes, point the 
| finger of scorn at him. 
We could talk with Mary’s mother 
about her plans and perhaps provide 
a bed for the new dolly, or if she 
‘thought best, a new dress, yellow and 
with a sash, that Mary has set her 
sen bad. 1955 
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heart on. If we know about Grand- 
pa’s pork we may also know how 
much the family would like some 
pie and “fixings” to go with it. And 
we could let mother and father pick 
out the clothes they would feel suit- 
able for their little boy. Then our 
gifs would supplement rather than 
supplant those of the parents. 
What, then, can we suggest to our 
children as projects for their holiday 
“sharing,” projects that will hold 
their interest, teach them to give 
constructively and at the same time 
be truly helpful to those in need? 
That will, of course, depend entirely 
on the circumstances of each Sunday 
school and the conditions existing in 
the various communities where they 


“Do’s and Don'ts” of a Clothing Appeal 


Scene from the Church World Service Center at New Windsor, Maryland. The 


are located. 

Whatever the project, our children 
have a right to be told later some- 
thing of the use made of their gifts. 
It means much more if one knows 
that through his gift Tom was able to 
take something to his sick mother in 
the hospital, or that Mary used the 
sewing kit sent her to dress a doll 
for her little sister’s birthday,—or even 
that a child in some far removed 
mission got the bright bandanna 
handkerchief he had wanted. 

We do believe that if each project 
is examined in the light of these few 
principles our children will not only 
give more thoughtfully and effective- 
ly but that they will come to know 
the true joy of unselfish giving. 


work of sorting, packing and mailing is done by volunteers, including young 
people enrolled in the Brethren Volunteer Service Program, also in New Windsor. 


Church World Service, the inter- 
denominational agency for overseas 
relief, has the following centers to 
which clothing may be sent: New 
Windsor, Maryland; 110 E. 29th St., 
New York 16, N.Y.; Nappanee, Indi- 
ana; 4165 Duncan Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
and 1090! Russell St., Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. National headquarters, from 
which information may be secured, is 
215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

DO send 8c per pound to cover 


costs of baling, wrapping and shipping 
to ports. 

DON'T send anything you would not 
give to a friend. 

DO send, for most places, the fol- 
lowing clothes: For men: trousers, suits, 
overcoats, work clothes, shoes, socks 
and shirts. For women: coats, sweaters, 
sturdy walking shoes; layettes for ba- 
bies. For homes: blankets, bedding and 
linens, sewing materials, knitting wool. 
(All pairs of shoes should be tied to- 
gether.) 
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HE TRADITIONAL three-grade 
departments for primary and 

junior age children in our church 
schools are rapidly giving way in 
many churches to other plans of 
grouping. For example, the single- 
grade department, where each grade 
carries on its own complete program 
in church school, is growing in larg- 
er churches. Wherever a church has 
more than twenty to twenty-five chil- 
dren per grade and can provide a 
separate room or rooms, this plan is 
highly desirable. 

Even more churches are ready for 
a combination of two grades in a 
department, or in the small church 
which is undepartmentalized, two 
grades in a class. The combinations 
usually recommended are: grades one 
and two; three and four; five and 
sIx. 
Although this grouping is growing 
rapidly enough to be called a trend, 
as yet no generally-accepted name 
has been adopted for such groups. 
We find churches and denominations 
using such nomenclature as Primary 
(grades one and two), Upper Pri- 
mary (grades three and four), Junior 
(grades five and six); Primary, Low- 
er Junior, Junior; or Primary, Pri- 
mary-Junior, Junior; or Primary, 
Junior I, Junior II. 


Why two-grade grouping? 

Several factors have influenced the 
trend toward two-grade grouping. In 
the first place, a two-year span of 
years and grades is much easier to 
cope with in planning to meet the 
needs of each individual child. The 
problem of meeting needs and inter- 
ests in one group of children which 
includes a three-grade span, with the 
consequent wide variation of skills 
and abilities, has caused many pri- 
mary and junior superintendents to 
throw up their hands in despair. The 
two-grade combination helps to solve 
this problem. 

The ever-increasing enrollment of 
children in church schools has made 


Miss Blankenship is Director of Children's 
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by Lois Blankenship 


three-grade departments unwieldy in 
size, has crowded their meeting 
rooms, and has almost submerged 
the individual. The two-grade de- 
partment offers relief by skimming 
off one-third the numbers from the 
traditional primary and junior de- 
partments. 

Another factor influencing the 
trend toward the two-grade or sin- 


gle-grade grouping is our present-day _ 


methods of teaching, which tend to 
discourage the large assembly room 
and small cell-like classrooms for a 
department. For example, let us 
look at a traditional pattern for pri- 
mary and junior children and con- 
sider the advantages if two-grade 
grouping were adopted. 


Let us assume that each of the 
two departments (primary and jun- 


ior) has forty children. The tradi- 


tional grouping would call for an 
assembly room for each department 
where the total group would come 
together for a brief period each week. 
They would then go to about five 
small rooms for their class work. 
This pattern calls for two large as- 
sembly rooms and ten small class- 
rooms. 

The two-grade grouping would 
suggest that the total space (assem- 
bly space plus classrooms) be divided 
into three rooms, and the total group 
of eighty be divided into three 
groups of about twenty-five each (as- 
suming grades are about equal in 
size). All space would receive maxi- 
mum use by this division. Each group 
of twenty-five would include chil- 
dren of only two grades. They might 
be taught in two closely-graded class- 
es with a teacher for each and a 
superintendent of the department. 
Or they might be treated as one 
class, taught by a leading teacher 
with two or three helping teachers. 
Within their room they would carry 
on their entire program, setting up 
the room to make the environment 
contribute toward their purpose of 
the day. The work, worship, and 
study activities could follow a flex- 
ible schedule which would best con- 
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tribute toward their specific goals. 
Of course, the space for a two- 
grade department need not necessar- 
ily be in one room. It might be di- 
vided into an assembly room and 
two classrooms, or into two rooms, 


one of which would be used for as- 


semblies and for one class. But, our 
present-day methods of teaching call 
for a variety of activities on the part 
of the children, which means flexi- 
bility in the arrangement and use of | 
rooms. Large, functional rooms, 
where groups may use portable | 
screens as dividers when separation 
is needed, lend themselves to our | 
program much better than the rigid | 
assembly-room-small-classroom struc- 

ture. 


When is the two-grade 
plan desirable? 

Certainly, churches planning to | 
build new educational facilities should | 
look into the possibilities of two- | 


' grade grouping, or in large churches, | 


single-grade departments. If the — 
number of children planned for in 
the elementary age groups exceeds | 
twenty to twenty-five per grade, then | 
the church should try to provide a | 
separate room for every grade. This | 
is the single-grade or closely-graded | 
plan of grouping. The room should | 
provide 25-30 square feet per child. — 
Should the number in any grade ex- | 
ceed thirty, then there should be a | 
room for every group of twenty to | 
twenty-five children. 

Following is a guide for churches |” 
planning two-grade grouping of chil- | 
dren in their elementary division: 

Up to 25 first-and second-graders | 


combined in one room. | 
Up to 25 third- and fourth-graders | 


- combined in one room. 


Up to 25 fifth- and sixth-graders 
combined in one room. 
In each case the rooms should al- | 
low 25-30 square feet per child. 


Curriculum materials 

The trend toward two-grade group- 
ing is not yet general enough that 
most denominations are providing | 
teaching materials specifically geared 


. 
¥ 


to such combinations. One or two de- 
nominations do publish special ma- 
terials for the two-grade combina- 
tions. Most major denominations 
publish a closely graded curriculum, 
which means that in a two-grade de- 
partment these materials can be used 
by the respective grades on a closely- 
graded basis. Or they may be used 
on a rotation plan, the material for 
one grade being used by the entire 
group one year and that for the 
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NE EVENING when Mrs. Lee 
came home from the movies, 

Ruth cried when she saw her as 
though she were a stranger. Mrs. 
- Lee felt unhappy because Ruth didn’t 
seem to recognize her. But in a“mo- 
“ment, when she had taken off her 


> 
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other grade in the next year. 

Churches using group-graded or 
cycle-graded curriculum, and desir- 
ing to try the two-grade department 
plan, are advised to write to their 
denominational headquarters for 
counsel if they desire help for the 
needed adaptations. 

One church, which seven years ago 
found its primary and junior depart- 
ments overcrowded, decided to “try” 
a third-and-fourth-grade department. 


Becoming an Individua 


hat, Ruth smiled delightedly and 
reached out to her. 

When Mrs. Lee spoke of this to 
Mrs. Moss, her neighbor, Mrs. Moss 
recalled a time when she had gone 
‘to her baby with her hair up in pin 
curls and he had screamed as though 
she were a stranger. “It was as 
though he had just discovered what 
I looked like and couldn’t recognize 
me when I put up my hair.” 

At first a baby is so close to his 


A superintendent and two teachers, 
one for the third grade and one for 
the fourth grade, were appointed. In 
a short period of time, everyone was 
convinced that this was the solution 
to their overcrowding. They discov- 
ered also that the two-grade plan 
had other real values, such as those 
mentioned above. Now, states the di- 
rector of Christian education, “No 
one would think of going back to the 
old three-grade department plan.” 


Van Meter 


Toddlers will run to their fathers and reach out to them with joy. 


This is the fourth in a series of articles 
on very young children and their rela- 
tionships to their parents. This one will 
have special interest for churches 
which are planning nursing service 
during the church hour for children in 
their first and second years. 


mother that the two are a real unit. 
Without a mother a baby cannot live, 
—this is the reason why babies who 
have lost their own mothers need 
foster mothers. And these must be 
mothers who understand the baby’s 
needs and enjoy his intimate depend- 
ence upon them. 

As a baby grows he develops the 
ability to follow his mother with his 
eyes as she moves about, and to wait 
a short time for his feeding. This is 
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because he finds pleasure and com- 
fort in his mother’s presence as well 
as in the food she gives him. He 
then begins to recognize that he 
and his mother are two people. His 
ability to use his hands in grasping 
and bringing things to his mouth also 
contributes to his sense of the distinc- 
tion between himself and his mother. 

Since his experience is limited, his 
mother is to him the person who 
cares for him or plays with him. He 
may not recognize her in a hat, or 
in pin curls, or evening clothes,—all 
of which may be things related to 
her role as a wife or as a member of 
an adult social group. If his mother 
usually wore a hat when caring for 
him, then a hat would be part of his 
mother to him. 


He experiments with separations 


A baby’s increasing awareness of 
his mother as a separate person from 
himself makes him seem loving in 
new ways. He is delighted when she 
comes into his room; he answers her 
talking to him with babbling or 
laughter; soon he begins to cooperate 
with her in play, to imitate her tone 
of voice. He grasps her hair, her 
nose, her clothing; he brings his 
mouth to her cheek or to her hand. 
When he is able to creep he plays 
around his mother as though she 
were the center of the world. 


When he is able to walk he goes 
away from his mother and then runs 
back and throws his arms around 
her legs in joyous reunion. Such lit- 
tle excursions are experiments in 
separateness and in the repeated re- 
assurance that he can always go 
back to his mother. Becoming a 
separate individual takes effort on 
the baby’s part. At the same time 
that he needs scope for independent 
activity he also needs to discover 
again and again that his mother is 
not lost but is ready with comfort 


and reassuring care when he needs 
her. 

Babies in the last half of the first 
year or in the second or even the 
third year may protest when their 
mothers leave them. A toddler does 
not understand that the mother is 
leaving him for only a short time 
and may be anxious lest he lose her 
each time she leaves him. He may 
cry when she puts him into bed and 
leaves him. Yet gradually he absorbs 
his mother’s confidence and learns 
to accept these little daily separations. 
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Through them he develops the un- 
derstanding and trust to be able to 
accept bigger separations. 

At this stage being left in the 
church nursery may be quite upset- 
ting to children, no matter how 
thoughtfully the nursery has been pre- 
pared for their comfort or how ex- 
perienced the workers in charge of 
the nursery are. A baby’s crying when 
his mother leaves him may express 
intense feelings of loss or fright. 

At this stage it is often better to 
leave babies in familiar surroundings 
with grandmothers, aunts or neigh- 
bors who are a part of their every- 
day experience. Once-a-week people 
are not close enough to a baby or 
toddler to be able to help him, as 
are the people who are a part of the 
warm, familiar home _ experience. 
Also, the people at home know his 
mother’s way of caring for him. 
When he is a little older he will be 
ready to enjoy the other children in 
the nursery and is less likely to be 
disturbed by little separations from 
his mother. 


He is attached to certain toys 

At this time when the child’s sense 
of his own individuality is developing, 
he may have favorite toys to which 
he is especially attached. No matter 
how battered a stuffed cat may look 
to grownups a toddler may prefer it 
to a new toy. Babies often like to 
take their favorite toys to bed with 
them and may be upset when they 
are mislaid. 


Dickie had six stuffed animals 
that he took with him wherever he 
went, A friend of his parents brought 
him a new one when she came to 
dinner but he would not have it 
among his six treasures. He rejected 
it as a stranger even though his par- 
ents tried to get him to play with it 
so that their friend would think he 
appreciated it. 

At this time children seem to iden- 
tify themselves with such favorite 
toys and with the familiar objects 
of daily care. Marcia. cried with in- 


tense feeling when another baby was ~ 


laid on her crib. It seemed as though 
she was not able to distinguish clear- 
ly between herself and the crib. She 
reacted to having another child put 
in her crib as though it were an in- 
trusion on herself. 

Losing a treasured toy may be in- 
tensely upsetting, as though the child 
had lost a part of himself. For this 
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.tween himself and his belongings. i 


. the assurance that he can depend \ 


reason toddlers are often not able to — 
share their toys. Mrs. Reed brought — 
Dickie to play at Marcia’s house. | 
Marcia had attractive toys in abund- | 
ance but when Dickie started to play | 
with one of them Marcia would 
squeal and grab it from him. At the 
same time Marcia sometimes with her 
own initiative offered toys to other 
children and to adults. 

Forcing a child to give up his toys , 
at this time may make him feel 
that he is being deprived of a part 
of himself, but when he is older he 
will be better able to distinguish be- — 


wi 


Marcia’s mother said that she learned 
to have a few toys put away which | 
Marcia had not identified as hers so’ |) 
that the visitors could play with 

them. i 


He enjoys his father 


Toddlers often seem to enjoy their | 
fathers more than they have done 
before. This may be partially because | 
fathers are more interested in babies | 
when they have become more active. | 
Toddlers will run to their fathers | 
and reach out to them with vigor } 
and joy. It seems as though the child | 
is able to risk becoming a little more 
independent with his mother with | 


upon his father, too. He seems to | 
use his father’s supporting strength | 
in learning to do the things his | 
mother is teaching him. That the | 
human child has two parents upon | 
whom he can depend for love and | 
care and training and with whom | 
he can identify himself in different | 
ways, seems to me part of the ex- | 
planation of man’s dignity and of his } 
spiritual scope. } 


Sometimes mothers find it hard to | 
give up the intimacy of their baby’s 
passive dependence on them and to | 
cope with the child’s active assertion | 
of his selfhood. Mrs. Scott spoke rue- | 
fully of Michael’s fifteen-month-old 
demand to have his chair moved | 
around the table to his father’s side. | 
But Michael’s six-year-old sister said, | 
“You know, Michael loves my daddy, | 
but when Michael is sick or when it’s | 
in the night Michael only wants my 
mommy.” The mother’s reward for | 
permitting her baby the freedom to 
become a person in his own right is 
that he is increasingly able to love 
his mother as a person and not just 
as something which is a part of him- | 
self. * 
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HERE’S too much machinery as 
it is,’ says somebody; “I’m in- 
terested in having people do their 
own jobs without wasting time on 


overhead machinery.” The logical 
conclusion to such a declaration, he 
thinks, is: “Why bother with a 
Board of Christian Education?” 

But is such a Committee or Board 
just useless machinery? Or is it a 
way of getting essential work done 
that would not be done without it, 
or would be done poorly? So many 
churches are doing a better teaching 
job because of a Christian Educa- 
tion Committee that we know the 
same can be true in other churches 
that have not yet given this method 
a fair trial. 

For what is the alternative? Where 
there is no such responsible group 
making decisions we have chaos in the 
matter of curriculum, important op- 
portunities are neglected, and the 
casual observer sees the church as un- 
concerned about Christian nurture. 
Or perhaps one person, minister or 
church school superintendent, takes 
things into his own hands and de- 
cides more questions than any one 
individual should decide, continues 
practices which many regard as bad 
educational procedure, and deter- 
mines policies that ought to be de- 
termined by group thinking and 
through the interchange of ideas. 

Every church needs a responsible 
group for this important aspect of 


| its work. The church’s educational 


work at every point must be based 
on a policy carefully planned by a 
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Why Bother 
with a Board? 


responsible group, not by some free- 
lance individual. : 

This responsible group may be 
called a Board of Christian Educa- 
tion or a Committee on Religious 
Education or whatever the church 
may prefer. Some denominations de- 
cide this for their churches. If all 
the church agencies are represented 
on it it may become a Council on 
Christian Education. 

Whether a Board, or a Commit- 
tee, or a Council, however, it needs 
to be an agency of the church. As 
such, it will be appointed by the 
church itself, or in such way as_the 
by-laws or the rules of the church 


determine. Too often we find as a 
substitute some kind of Sunday 
School Board, appointed by the 


school or its staff. Such procedure 
helps to dig a chasm between the 
church and the church school as 
separate and independent agencies. 
It is the church that must be exalted, 
and those who assume responsibility 
for the church’s teaching task do so 
under the authority of the church 
itself. 


Who is on the Board? 

How is the membership of this re- 
sponsible group to be determined? A 
stated number will be elected by the 
church, or selected in accordance 
with the church’s regulations. These 
may be three or six or nine or even 
twelve, depending partly on the size 
of the church, serving not for a sin- 
gle year but perhaps for three years, 
one-third retiring each year. 

In the selection of these, a nomin- 
ating committee would think of peo- 
ple who represent important but va- 
ried interests: one who knows educa- 
tional theory and practice; a parent; 
one who is competent in children’s 
work; a capable person in youth 
work; one who has a genuine con- 
cern for adult education; a person 
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with an informed missionary inter- 
est; or more than one in some of 
these categories. If this sounds like 
an unwieldy committee, note how 
often one person will prove to be an 
admirable representative of two or 
three of these fields. These are the 
elected members; they should include 
both men and women. 

The second group on the Board 
or Committee includes the ex-officio 
members. The minister of the church 
will be one of these, as will the Direc- 
tor of Christian Education if there is 
one. In most cases the church will 
want to include its Superintendent 
in this category and occasionally one 
or two others. 

A third group may include one or 
more representatives of the church 
school workers, either department 
superintendents or representatives 
chosen by the teaching staff. 

The inclusion of a fourth group— 
representatives of other agencies and 
organizations of the church—depends 
upon whether this is to be a Council, 
including in its scope of activities 
the entire educational work of the 
church. 

The Christian Education Board or 
Committee is a working committee. 
If it aspires to failure, let it sit on 
a pedestal and issue orders to those 
who are doing the work. Actually 
many people are doing the work of 
Christian education, in many differ- 
ent ways, and the members of this 
Committee should themselves be 
among the workers. 


How is it organized? 

Ordinarily the Committee will 
choose its own chairman—one of the 
elected members. Unless the church 
is very small and the Committee 
correspondingly small, it will find it 
advantageous to divide responsibility 
by the appointment of sub-commit- 
tees. One church has four sub-com- 
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mittees: one on Personnel, to secure 
teachers and other leaders; a second 
on Curriculum and Leadership Train- 
ing, to make recommendations to the 
whole Board regarding curriculum, 
to help parents and teachers to un- 
derstand curriculum plans, to pro- 
vide for the training of prospective 
teachers and of teachers and officers 
now “on the job”; a third on Equip- 
ment, to study and recommend long- 
range plans and to plan the best pos- 
sible use of the equipment now avail- 
able; and a fourth on Finance, to 
deal with the budget provided by 
the church for educational purposes, 
to recommend policy as to the use 
of money given by members of the 
church school, and to plan for train- 
ing in giving. 

Regular meetings of the Commit- 
tee are needed and the experience of 
most churches indicates that a 
monthly meeting is highly desirable. 
Sub-committees may find it necessary 
to meet oftener at one season of the 
year than during the rest of the year. 


What does it do? 

The people who say, “Why bother 
leaflet, The Board of Christian Edu- 
tion?” are sure to add, “What sort 
of thing would it do?” 

One answer is to be found in a 
leaflet, The Board of Christian Edu- 
cation in the Local Church (10c), 
published by the Division of Chris- 
tian Education of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches.1| Many denomina- 
tions also issue material of this sort. 

Following are examples of what 
such a committee does: 

1. It begins with the church school 
as it finds it, is appreciative of all 
the fine things it discovers, and tries 
to show enough of the educational 
approach to refrain from changing 


"Department of Publication and Distribu- 
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everything in a hurry. 

2. Knowing its own inexperience, 
the new Committee turns to its de- 
nominational and interdenomination- 
al leaders for suggestions and advice. 


3. It works toward teacher im- 
provement, with a plan for training 
teachers and prospective teachers and 
a plan for securing the best prepared, 


instead of begging for volunteers. 

4. Knowing the importance of us- 
ing the best study materials, it seeks 
to discover the curriculum that is 
best for its own needs, beginning al- 
ways by examining the curriculum 
material of its own denomination. 


5. Recognizing the importance of 
the Christian home, it develops plans 
for closer cooperation between church 
and home and seeks ways in which 
it may be of assistance to parents as 
well as asking help from them. 


6. It makes provision for adult 
study groups. 

7. It studies the local situation to 
see whether the educational program 
is neglecting any age group; e.g., 
nursery or high-school or young 
adults, and if so, it concentrates on 
that age and makes provision for it. 

8. It studies other areas of neglect 
to see what new fields need attention. 
The result may be vacation church 
school next summer or a careful study 
of the weekday church school move- 
ment to determine whether the local 
community should undertake such a 
program. 

9. It works at the problem of 
equipment, knowing that financial 
inability is not always the reason for 
poor equipment, but lack of concern 
or understanding; and if necessary 
uses volunteer labor in making im- 
provements. 

10. It plans ways of giving its 
workers better tools—the Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Educa- 


The elected members should include both men and women. 
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-its points are merely typical. 


tion, a denominational magazine of — 
Christian education, and the begin- 


nings, however modest, of a workers’ | 


library. 

11. It senses the tremendous help 
that comes from summer camps and 
conferences and training schools and 
finds ways of sending several young 
people and church school teachers to 
such training opportunities. 

12. In due time it considers an 
adequate record system for the church 
school. 

13. Sensing the need for more time, 
it consults with church school work- 
ers and parents concerning the pos- 
sibility of an extended session. 

14. It works toward a financial 
policy that makes the church itself 
feel responsible for its educational 
work and that gives even the young- 
est pupils a chance to have a part in 
maintaining their church and its wid- 
er work. 

15. It does what it can to coor- 
dinate the activities of each age 
group, so that the program is unified | 
in spirit and purpose. Thus the © 
Committee concerns itself with the — 
program of Scouts, junior choirs, and } 
the educational activities of men and | 
women. | 

This list is far from exhaustive; | 
The | 
Board will have so much to do that | 
it will be limited only by the vision | 
of its members and the time at their | 
disposal. 


Can it succeed? 
The Committee’s success or fail- 


ure is largely in its own hands. There | 


are certain dangers. The Committee | 
may be merely a paper committee— | 
meeting, talking, but making no real 
progress. It may let things slide. 
Another danger is that of being 
dictatorial when it should be demo- | 
cratic. The Religious Education | 
Committee must not legislate when | 
it should advise; it must not issue or- | 
ders when it should discuss a prob- | 


lem with the workers concerned. It | 
_also consults with parents before vot- | 


ing a drastic change. 


The Committee also faces oppor- 
tunities. If its work is rewarding and 
crowned with success this is not by 
chance. It is because interested and 
competent people have been chosen 
for membership, willing to devote 
time to the activities, to attend meet- | 
ings regularly, and to give their best 
thinking to their work. 
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Curb 
Noise 


by John R. Scotford 


hk AOST OLD CHURCHES and 

too many new ones are cursed 
with noise. Confusion is the most 
common hindrance to good teaching 
in our church schools. Often it ren- 
ders worship difficult. 

Hubbub did not bother our fathers 
as much as it does us because they 
put their emphasis on different ends. 
They put much store by the inspira- 
tion of great assemblies, and designed 
churches which permitted everyone, 
upon occasion, to be very much to- 
gether. They also assumed that if 
the pupil heard what the teacher 
said he would learn. Most of our 
existing church school facilities were 
not designed for either worship or 
discussion. 

Yet we need not accept compe- 
ting sounds as the inevitable accom- 
paniment of church school sessions. 
There are some things which we can- 
not do, but there are a number of 
ways in which most situations can 
be mitigated. 

Sounds are of two sorts. Some are 
brought to us by the physical vibra- 
tion of walls and ceilings; others are 


-air-borne. Little can be done about 


the former. If the floors and stair- 
ways of a church are built on the 
principle of the drum and the steps 
of a woman suggest the thrusts of a 
pile driver, the only remedy is to get 
a new church. Solid concrete is 
about the only material which will 
stop percussion sound. 

On the other hand, the noises 
which travel by air can be quite 
largely controlled. Those which origi- 
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Acoustical materials on ceilings and coverings on the floor help materially in 
reducing noise. The new metal folding chairs are reasonably noiseless. 


nate within a room can be smoth- 
ered; those which come from with- 
out can be stopped to a very large 
extent. Voices can be better con- 
trolled than music; pianos are more 
penetrating than organs. 


Acoustical materials on ceilings help 

The development of sound absor- 
bent materials makes possible an in- 
creasing quiet in many church 
schools. Originally these were of two 
sorts; a soft plaster, and squares of 
white material containing many lit- 
tle holes. Both varieties lost much 
of their virtue if painted. Today we 
have a wide variety of textures and 
colors and ways of painting which 
preserve acoustical values. These ma- 
terials have two other virtues; they 
help to retain heat and they resist 
fire. 


Ceilings are the distributors of 
sound, and so it is to them that 
acoustical materials are usually ap- 
plied, although they are also used 
on side walls and on the front of 
balconies. The results achieved are 
remarkable. The better restaurants 
have banished din and made quiet, 
private conversation possible for 
their patrons. The public schools re- 
port that with acoustical ceilings 


four reading classes can be conduct- 
ed in the same room at the same 
time. Acoustical booths on subway 
platforms make it possible to use the 
phone even while a train is passing. 


The testimony of the churches is 
striking. After an Episcopal church 
had acousticized its parish hall the 
rector reports, “We don’t bother to 
set up screens between the classes 
any more.” We know of a Methodist 
church where seventeen primary 
classes meet in a large room with no 
separation of any sort, and yet they 
seemed to be getting along happily, 
thanks to an acoustical ceiling. 


However, it should be remembered 
that as the sun shines on the just 
and the unjust, so does an acoustical 
ceiling stop both the sounds we do 
not want to hear, and those which 
we do. Too much acousticizing is not 
good for music. Each singer seems 
to be singing all by himself, like 
out-of-doors, and the color and 
sparkle of both the human voice and 
of musical instruments is __ lost. 
Women’s voices will not carry very 
far, and men must use more lung 
power. An acoustically treated room 
should be used as little as possible 
for music, and it should be equipped 
with a loudspeaker when it func- 
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tions as a place of assembly. 

All too often churches confine the 
use of acoustical materials to large 
rooms and overlook other needs. 
Many small classsrooms are exceed- 
ingly resonant, causing voices to 
bounce and roar. In such situations 
a small investment in acoustical tile 
can change the whole tone of a 
room. Corridors and stairways are 
the noisiest parts of most buildings, 
and are the channels by which sound 
gets from one place to another. En- 
tryways are social spots, but often 
one must shout to be heard. All such 
areas need to be dealt with. 

To quiet the rooms of a church 
with acoustical materials is a popu- 
lar and reasonably simple project. 
The tile can be had from 18 cents 
up and is obtainable from building 
material dealers. It can be installed 
by amateurs. Often members of a 
class will look after their own quar- 
ters. 


Doors and partitions must be solid 

Separating sounds is more difficult 
than subduing them. The only real 
barrier which will stop noise is a 
solid wall—and the solider the bet- 
ter. Sound is like light in that it can 
get through a crack. If two rooms 
are separated by a door most of the 
sound which gets from one to the 
other will be most noticeable around 
the door. Here the answer is either 
to do away with the door or tighten 
it up. If it is of substantial material, 
fits snugly, and is equipped with the 
indoor equivalent of weather-strip- 
ping, the amount of sound which 
penetrates through it will not be dis- 
turbing. 

This brings us to the matter of 
movable partitions. If sound can get 
through the cracks around a door, 
multiplying the cracks will multiply 
the sound. With even the new ac- 
cordion type there is considerable 
space between the bottom of the par- 
tition and the floor, through which 
noise slides easily. The plain truth 


is that there is no type of movable ~ 


partition which can be called sound- 
proof by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination. 

Here is a point where church peo- 
ple need to be realistic. In some of 
our older buildings practically all of 
the partitions can be opened. In new 
construction there are always those 
who are more concerned with the 
overflow on Easter or with some an- 
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nual banquet than they are with the 
effectiveness of the instruction which 
the church school provides from Sun- 
day to Sunday. Every door which 
folds or wall which rolls up or pulls 
back should stand trial. How often 
is it opened—or shut? What neces- 
sity is there today for its use? Could 
overflow groups be handled in an- 
other room with loudspeakers? The 
further point should be made that a 
movable partition which is closed is 
difficult to get through. They stop 
people more than they stop sound. 

Most churches could step up their 
educational efficiency by substituting 
solid partitions for most of their 
movable ones. With the present 
swelling numbers in our church 
schools the best possible use should 
be made of all the space available. 
We can no longer afford to plague 
our teachers with unnecessary noise 
most of the Sundays of the year for 
the sake of an occasional big affair. 
At this point plain words may some- 
times be necessary. 

The furnishings of a room are a 
further factor in its quietness, or 
lack thereof. Here carpets are a 


EQUIPMENT 


for religious education 


IN this unusual piece of equipment, 
songs are copied on large sheets of 
heavy construction paper, the treble 
notes being put above the words. Op- 
posite each song is a picture illustrat- 
ing it, drawn by the children. The song 
book has plywood covers and rests on 
an easel. This book is used by the pri- 
mary children of Pilgrim Congrega- 


great blessing, although a most exe 


- ber or metal tips help. The newer 
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pensive one. The various other floor — 
coverings—asphalt, linoleum, rubber | 
compounds—all help. | 

The furniture is important. Many 
church school assembly rooms are 
habitually set with far more chairs 
than are usually occupied. In addi- 
tion to the psychological effect, these 
chairs are almost inevitably shoved 
around. On the other hand are 
churches with so few chairs that 
everything must be moved when the 
children go from the worship service 
to the lesson period—and the racket 
completely obliterates the effect of 
the worship. Many chairs used in 
churches are much over-age and un- 
duly squeaky. They have served their 
day, and should be thrown out. Rub- 


metal folding chairs are comfortable 
and reasonably noiseless. 


Our church schools are getting 
much quieter all the time. The better 
the teaching conditions, the easier is 
it to enlist competent teachers. | 
Thought, and some money, can | 
achieve much at this point. 


Wooden Back | 
Song Chart | 


tional Church in St. Louis, Missouri. 


Copies of “Equipment for Religious 
Education,” the special issue of the 
Journal for July-August 1955, are 
still available. This issue contains 
nearly 100 pictures of usable equip- 
ment and eleven articles on how to 
use it, 


by Frances C. McLester 


EADING maketh a full man,” 

wrote Francis Bacon more than 
three centuries ago. This saying has 
real meaning for church workers. We 
' know from our experience that as 
_ leaders of groups of children, youth 
or adults, we teach only from the 
f “overflow’—that is, we must know 
_ far, far more than what we attempt 
_ to help others learn. 
It is for this reason that all earn- 
4 est teachers, workers and parents are 
_ interested in gaining more knowledge 
- and in widening their horizons by 
| ‘ventures into new areas of thinking 
and experimenting. Since most peo- 
f ple welcome information about books 
that they have not previously had an 
| opportunity to read, it is hoped that 
_ the list which follows will be useful 
to them, and will also be suggestive 
to church librarians who want help 
in selecting new books, and some 
| older ones that are stimulating. 


| The Bible and Prayer 
; Bible Primer, Ray Freeman Jenney. 
| Harpers, 1955. $2.50. Each of the sixty-six 
books of the Bible is described as to its 
central message, source, authorship and 
“story.” The style is interesting and easy 
to follow. The book contains a great deal 
of reliable information in very small com- 
pass. . : 
The Bible Speaks to You, Robert Mc- 
Afee Brown. Westminster, 1955. $3.00. 
Written in a refreshing, conversational 
style, this book raises in each chapter 
questions about the Bible, the God whom 
the Bible reveals, or the types of problems 
which the reader faces. The biblical in- 
| sights which can be brought to bear on 
| _these questions are discussed with a 
| spontaneity and immediacy which bring 
| into revealing focus the relationship of 
‘the reader to the living Bible. 

Everyday Life in New Testament Times, 

C. Bouquet. Scribners, 1954. $3.00. 

What did everyday people in Bible times 
do? How did they live? What kind of 
recreation did they enjoy? What were 
. their houses like? In this fascinating ac- 
count we find answers to such questions 
and to many others. A wealth of informa- 


Miss McLester is in charge of Library Serv- 
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tion concerning Palestine and the entire 
Eastern Mediterranean section of the an- 
cient Roman Empire. 


The Good News, The American Bible 
Society, 1955. $2.00. 

The Holy Land, James Riddell. Seabury 
Press, 1954. $6.50. 

These remarkable books contain many 
pictures of the Holy Land. The first has 
556 pictures and maps, accompanying the 
text of each book of the New Testament 
in either King James or the Revised Stand- 
ard Version. (Reviewed in November 1955 
Journal.) In the second each picture is 
accompanied by a brief caption and a 
verse from the Scriptures. These books 
will serve as excellent resource material. 
The pictures make the Holy Land and 
New Testament times come alive. 


The Life and Teachings of Jesus, 
Charles M. Laymon, Abingdon, 1955. 
$3.00. A comprehensive study of the many 
aspects of the life of Jesus, his ministry, 
and his message. 


Smoke on the Mountain, Joy David- 
man. Westminster, 1954, $2.50. A fresh, 
imaginative interpretation of the Ten 
Commandments not as narrow prohibitions 
but as positive commandments. The au- 
thor delves into the history behind the 
Commandments and shows that each is 
just as applicable today as for biblical 


times. A plea for practical Christianity 


in everyday situations. 


Worship 

Choral Reading from the Bible, Brown 
and Heltman, eds. Westminster, 1955. 1-4 
copies, $1.00 each; 5 or more, 90c each. 
This is a companion pamphlet to Choral 


Teacher 


Reading for Worship and Inspiration by 
the same editors. It includes excerpts from 
both the Old Testament and the New 
Testament, and suggestions on how to 
guide groups in choral reading. 


The Old Testament and the Fine Arts, 
Cynthia Pearl Maus. Harpers, 1954. $5.95. 
Helps one to use passages from the Old 
Testament, especially in worship services. 
It is patterned after the author’s Christ 
and the Fine Arts. 


Making Religion Real, Nels F. S. Ferre. 
Harpers, 1955. $2.00. A little book that 
offers concrete help to both young and 
old in making adjustments to the situations 
of life. Simple yet basic in its message. 


Rediscovering Prayer, John L. Casteel. 
Association, 1955. $3.50. Indicates how 
prayer both molds and reflects our attti- 
tudes toward God. For persons who seek 
the rewarding “life of prayer.” 


Christian Education 
1. Administration 

Christian Nurture Through the Church, 
Lee J. Gable. National Council of Church- 
es, 1955. $1.25. Practical suggestions for 
administering the educational work of the 
church. Covers the building program, en- 
listing and developing volunteer workers, 
serving families, space and equipment, fi- 
nancing and evaluating the program. 

How to Make Church School Equip- 
ment. Adair and McCort. Westminster, 
1955. $1.25. Directions for making equip- 
ment for children and youth in the church 
school, as well as items for general use, 
such as chalkboards, charts, maps. Indi- 
cates how tables, chairs, cabinets, screens 
may be made from inexpensive materials. 

Teaching Christian Stewardship, Glenn 
McRae. Bethany, 1954. $1.25. Brief sug- 
gestions on how to develop a spirit of 
stewardship among members of a church, 


The Workers’ Conference, Verdia Burke. 
Bethany, 1955. $0.65. Helpful suggestions 
regarding the ‘“‘what,” “why,” and “how” 
of workers’ conferences in the local church. 
2. Camping 

The Church Day Camp, LaDonna Bo- 
gardus. National Council of Churches, 
1955. $0.60. Contains guidance for plan- 
ning and conducting church day camps 
for juniors and junior highs. Useful for 
committees, directors, group counselors, 
and other leaders. 


Planning the Church Camp for Juniors, 
LaDonna Bogardus. National Council of 
Churches, 1955. $1.00. Manual in admini- 
stration especially for directors of resident 
camps, but some chapters helpful for all 
junior camp leaders. 


Spiritual Values in Camping, Clarice 
M. Bowman. Association, 1954. $3.00. 
Ways of achieving spiritual values through 
everyday camping experiences and rela- 
tionships. Limited in recognition of such 
values in small group camping activities 
and skills. 
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3. Recreation ; 
The Book of Games for Boys and Girls: 
How to Lead and Play Them, Evelyne 
Borst. A. S. Barnes, 1953. $3.50. Tells how 
play offers unique ways to guide boys and 
girls in growth in personality; includes 
principles for planning and leading games. 
Describes games for indoors, playground 
and gymnasium, picnics, and_ holidays. 
Sound understanding and enjoyment of 
children is evident throughout the book. 


Fun with Skits, Stunts, and Stories, 
Eisenberg and Eisenberg. Association, 
1955. $2.95. 


The Handbook of Skits and Stunts, 
Eisenberg and Eisenberg. Association, 
1953. $2.95. 

Two helpful books for anyone re- 
sponsible for leading either small or large 
groups. 


For Workers with Children 

Angels in Pinafores, Alice Lee Humph- 
reys. John Knox, 1954. $2.00. Workers 
with children who enjoyed the author’s 
heart-warming Heaven in My Hand will 
want this new volume giving further 
glimpses into the lives of six-year-olds. 


Behavior and Misbehavior, James L. 
Hymes, Jr. Prentice-Hall, 1955. Paper, 
$1.50; cloth, $3.00. Helps teachers and 
parents look thoughtfully at discipline. 
Suggestions are given for guiding the be- 
havior of children into actions that are 
good for themselves and for society. 
Healthy as well as unstable children are 
described. 


A Child Development Point of View, 
James L. Hymes, Jr. Prentiss-Hall, 1955. 
Paper, $1.50; cloth, $3.00. An excellent 
analysis of the relation that a teacher 
should have with her children, and what 
she should know about the interests and 
abilities of children in various periods of 
growth. 


Guiding Kindergarten Children in the 
Church School, Elizabeth McE. Shields. 
Revised by Dorothea G. Mallard. John 
Knox, 1955. $2.00. Methods, materials 
and equipment to be used in guiding the 
religious growth of four- and five-year- 
old children. 


How to Help Your Child in School, 
Mary and Lawrence Frank. New Ameri- 
can Library, 1954. $0.35. A Signet Key 
Book, picturing the education of children 
from nursery school to junior high. Gives 
invaluable guidance in how to help chil- 
dren grow and learn. 


Kathy Ann, Kindergartner, Frances 
Dunlap Heron. Abingdon, 1955. $2.00. A 
delightful book revealing Sunday school 
as it appears to a five-year-old. By the au- 
thor of the former Betty Ann, Beginner. 


Living and Learning in Nursery School, 
Marguerita Rudolph. Harpers, 1954. 
Through describing day-by-day activities 
in a nursery school, theory is related to 
practice in helping young children de- 
velop. 


Working with Juniors at Church, Dor- 
othy LaCroix Hill. Abingdon, 1955. $2.00. 
Basic guidance for any leader of juniors 
in the church. A fresh approach to under- 
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standing how juniors learn and how to 
work with them. 


For Workers with Youth 

Careers in Religious Journalism, Roland 
E. Wolseley. Association, 1955. $2.50. The 
most complete treatment of careers in re- 
ligious journalism available, essential for 
anyone who counsels young people and 
young adults about the possibilities in full- 
time church work and related fields. 

Counseling with Young People, E. Eu- 
gene Morris. Association, 1954. $3.00. An 
excellent book for the lay worker, giving 
practical do’s and don’ts for counseling 
with youth. 

The Teacher and Young Teens, Louise 
Griffiths. Bethany, 1954. An excellent help 
for the teacher of intermediates; describes 
philosophy and up-to-date methods. 

If ®ou Marry Outside Your Faith, 
James A. Pike. Harpers, 1954. $2.50. 
Since marriage of two persons of different 
faiths is often unsuccessful, it is impor- 
tant for persons in love, who don’t hold 
the same faith, to read this book. 


Thinking Together about Marriage and 
the Family, William and Mildred Morgan. 
Association, 1955. A unique book on prep- 
aration for marriage and on family living. 
Each chapter contains questions and sug- 
gestions for activities such as role play- 
ing, panel discussion, audio-visual re- 
sources. Of great value for a leader of a 
discussion group, for parents, or for young 
people considering marriage. 


Family Life 

Democracy Begins in the Home, Ernest 
Osborne. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 192, 
1953. $0.25. Excellent suggestions about 
how all members of a family may become 
democratic in ideas and behavior. 

First Steps in a Grown-up World, Mary 
Edge Harlan. Abelard, 1952. $1.95. Prac- 
tical suggestions for helping young chil- 
dren find socially acceptable behavior; in- 
cludes ten techniques of handling children, 
as well as a daily reminder to parents on 
their own attitudes. 

Have Fun with Your Children, Frances 
R. Horwich. Prentiss-Hall, 1954. $2.95. 
Miss Frances’ first book for parents, writ- 
ten in informal style, gives hints about 
how to handle troublesome family prob- 
lems and to develop an understanding of 
children that leads to greater happiness 
for the entire family. 

How Christian Parents Face Family 
Problems, J. C. Wynn. Westminster, 1955. 
$2.50. An unusually good guide on Chris- 
tian family relations and on special con- 
cerns, such as handicapped children, sex 
education, and families with only one par- 
ent. 

How to Keep Romance in Your Mar- 
riage, W. Clark Ellzey. Association, 1954. 
$2.75. A study of the relationships be- 
tween husband and wife, indicating how 
romance may be retained after marriage. 

Questions Parents Ask, James Lee Ellen- 
wood, Dutton, 1955. $2.50. In question 
and answer style, taking up questions 
about home life, discipline, lying, religion 
in the home, clothing, neighbors’ stand- 
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_ Cleveland, the author gives ideas on club 


' ment and exercise of our abilities, and how 


‘and are able to cope with life’s problems. 


ice, 780 Reading Road, Cincinnati 37, 


ards, teen-age problems, and problems 
which. arise when a child is on his emma 
Answers are in the entertaining Ellen- 
wood style. A delightful book for parents | 
and church library. 
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For Adults and Workers 
with Adults 

Adults Learn and Like It, Irene S. 
Caldwell. Warner, 1955. $1.00. A simple 
and helpful presentation of how teachers 
and adult leaders may learn how to guide 
their groups in creative experiences. 

Ethics in a Business Society, Marquis 
W. Childs and Douglass Cater. New 
American Library. $0.35. An interpreta- 
tion of five books on the ethics and eco- 
nomics of society produced by a study 
committee of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Helping Older People Enjoy Life, James 
H. Woods. Harpers, 1953. $2.50. Out of |) 
experience’ with Golden Age Clubs in | 


and community plans for older adults. 
Many suggestions can be adapted for use 
in fellowship groups in the church. 

How to Be an Effective Church Wom- 
an, Carolyn P. Blackwood. Westminster, 
1954. $2.50. Based on answers to question- 
naires sent to many lay women and to 
ministers, this manual indicates what types 
of work women can do in the church and 
how success may be achieved. 

The Mind Alive, Overstreet and Over- 
street. W. W. Norton & Co., 1954. $3.75. 
The obstacles that hinder the develop- 


to overcome them. Learning to accept our- 
selves, we achieve emotional well-being 


Religious emphasis throughout. 

When Parents Grow Old, Elizabeth Ogg. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 208. $0.25. 
The changes that inevitably come with 
age; how to help older people adjust 
to these changes and enjoy the benefits 
of the added years. 


The Work of the Counselor, Leona E. 
Tyler. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. 
$3.00. Written for the “general counselor,” 
this book will prove helpful to all coun- 
selors in churches. 


The Church, Missions, and Inter- 
national Relations 

Mission Unlimited, S. F. Mack. Friend- 
ship, 1955. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 
The Christian faith—the hope it instills in 
the hearts of men, and the power it gives 
to anchor that hope. 


South of the Himalayas, James K. Ma- 
thews. Women’s Society of Christian Sery- 


Ohio. $0.50. An account of current his- 
tory, real people and vital faith in India 
and Pakistan, written by a former mission- 
ary to India. Authentic and interesting. 
This Revolutionary Faith, Floyd Shack- 
lock. Friendship, 1955. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2.00. An analysis of the causes, 
symptoms and emerging results of the 
chaotic state of the world today; the place 
of Christianity in overturning traditional | 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Cy esily Resources 


Primary Department 


by Melba Petersen* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: We Carry on 

Jesus’ Work 
For THE LEADER: 

During the month of January there is 
a missionary emphasis in most church 
schools. You may be using the lessons 
given in your curriculum materials or us- 
ing some special materials such as those 
put out by Friendship Press. In any case, 
you will want to became _ informed, 
through church periodicals and_ special 
materials put out by your denominational 
headquarters, of the mission fields served 
by your denomination. In these services 
a special missionary offering is planned 
for the last week. 

The article in this issue, ‘““Thoughts on 
Holiday Giving,” page 10, will give guid- 
ance on principles underlying service pro- 
jects. 

At points in the service where a poem 
or scripture passage the children have 
been learning is appropriate, you will 
want to include such material. You may 
prefer to use stories from some of the 
books suggested below instead of those 
given in the services. 

The worship service should help the 
children experience a deeper sense of 
God’s presence and their relationship to 
others through understanding and love. 

Hymns used in these services are from 
Hymns for Primary Worship, from West- 
minster, Judson and other denominational 
houses. 


Friendship Press Materials: 


(All of these may be ordered from de- 
nominational bookstores or directly from 
the Friendship Press at 257 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y.) 

The Singing Secret, by Elizabeth All- 
strom. Based on the foreign mission 
theme “Spreading the Gospel Today,” 
these ten stories tell of many ways in 
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which boys and girls in eight countries 
hear the story of Jesus, one of them 
through a “singing secret.” Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25. 

Primary Teachers Guide on “Spread- 
ing the Gospel Today,’ by Elizabeth All- 
strom. Paper, 50c. 

The Round Window, by Elizabeth All- 
strom. Stories of children in this country 
and other lands as they work and wor- 
ship in home and church. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25. 

Friends with All the World, by Edith 
Welker. A book for teachers and parents 
dealing with the way children grow into 
“friends with all the world.’ Gives basic 
principles for good missionary education 
from ages 3 through 11. Cloth, $2.75; pa- 
per, $1.50. 

The Gray Eyes Family, by Edith J. Ag- 
new. Story of a Navaho family living deep 
in a reservation, and the missionary lady 
who is always ready to help them. Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25. 

Primary Teachers Guide on “Indian 
Americans,’ by Lois B. Eddy. Paper, 50c. 


1. The Work of Jesus 


To tHe LeapErR: This session will be a 
bridge between the Christmas story and 
the work of Jesus we are carrying on 
today. It will be a review of some of 
the major areas of Jesus’ concern for 
people and of our concern today. 


Worsuip CENTER: If you used a manger 
scene for the Christmas worship, use it 
again today, placing it in front of a pic- 
ture of the adult Jesus. 

PreLuDE: “Often Jesus’ Friends Remem- 


bered,” No. 81 
PRESENTATION: ‘‘We Remember the Man 
Jesus” 


Leader: We have been thinking about 
the baby Jesus during the Christmas sea- 
son. Jesus grew up, just as all babies do, 
and today we are going to remember some 
of the things we know about Jesus when 
he was a man. Let’s sing our song that 
tells about Jesus’ friends remembering 
him. . 


Sone: “Often Jesus’ Friends Remember- 
ed,’ No. 81 


Leader: (Child’s name) is going to tell 
us some of the things Jesus taught about 
God. 


Child: Jesus taught us that God is like 
a loving Father, caring for us and wanting 
what is best for all his children. By his 
life Jesus showed us what God is like, lov- 
ing everyone and wanting to help them. 
Jesus told us that God wants us to love 
him and all the people he has created. 
Jesus said, “You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your mind...and... 
you shall love your neighbor as yourself.” 
(Matthew 22:37-39) 


Leader: We remember that Jesus was 
sorry for people who were sick and helped 
many people become well again. 


Child: One day, a man came from an- 
other town to see Jesus. His little boy was 
sick and he had heard that Jesus could 
help him. When the man saw Jesus he 
asked Jesus to come home with him so 
his little boy would not die. Jesus loved 
children, and he felt sorry for the little 
boy who was sick. He looked kindly at the 
man and told him, “You may go home; 
your son will be all right.”” The man be- 
lieved what Jesus had told him and went 
back home. When he got there the serv- 
ants came running to tell him that his 
boy was well again. How happy he was 
that he had gone to Jesus, and how grate- 
ful he was because Jesus had cared enough 
to make his son well. 


Leader: We remember that Jesus was 
friendly to everyone, even to those many 
other people disliked. 


Child: Once there was a man named 
Zacchaeus who was a rich tax collector. 
Many people hated all tax collectors, for 
the tax collectors often charged more than 
they should have and kept the extra 
money for themselves. Zacchaeus heard 
that Jesus was coming through his town 
and went to see Jesus for himself. But 
Zacchaeus was short and he could not see 
Jesus because there were so many people 
in front of him. So he climbed up into a 
tree where he could see over the heads of 
the people. Jesus saw him there and call- 
ed, ‘““Zacchaeus, come down, and I will go 
home with you.” Zacchaeus climbed 
down from his tree and took Jesus home 
with him. He listened to what Jesus said. 
He decided to/be honest and loving as 
Jesus said he should be. Zacchaeus was 
glad that Jesus had cared enough to be 
friendly. 

Leader: Jesus told his friends that they 
could help him by helping people who 
were in need. He told them, “By this all 
men will know that you are my disciples, 
if you have love for one another.” (John 
13:35.) We can all be friends of Jesus 
if we do his work in the world today. 


Sone: “Friends of Jesus,’ No. 126 


OFFERING: One way in which we can help 
to carry on the work of Jesus is by 
bringing our money to church each 
week. Let us remember Jesus as we 
bring our offering this morning. 

Response: “Bless Thou the Gifts We 
Bring,” No. 172 

PRAYER: We are glad, dear God, as we 
remember Jesus and the helpful, lov- 
ing things he taught and did. Help us 
to be true followers of his. Amen. 


2. We Care for the Sick 


For THE LEADER: 
Find out in advance where your de- 
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nomination has mission hospitals and 
clinics and secure some reports about the 
work being done in these centers. You will 
want to study these reports so you can 
tell the children in your group a little 
about several mission hospitals or clinics 
your church is helping to support. 
Worsuip Center: Place a model of your 
church (or a picture if no model is 
available) on the worship table. On the 
wall above it hang a map of the world. 
Run colored streamers from the church 
to the points on the map where your 
denomination has hospitals or clinics. 


PreLupe: “O Come, Let Us Sing,” No. 
114 

Catt To Worsuip: Read John 13:35. 

Sonc: “O Come, Let Us Sing,”’ No. 114 

LEADER: 


(Recall last week’s talks.) One of the 
things we mentioned was that Jesus cared 
about people who were sick and wanted 
to help them be well again. We are friends 
of Jesus and it is up to us to carry on his 
work. We want to help make sick people 
well again, so we have built hospitals in 
places where there were none, and sent 
doctors and nurses to care for people who 
would not have proper care otherwise. 

Here is a map of the world with rib- 
bons showing all the places where our 
money is going to help make people 
well again. (Tell a bit about your own 
denominational program.) 


Prayer of thanks for medical missions. 


OrFertnc: (If you have a special giving 
project tell about it at this time.) 


Response: As before. 
Story: 


“A HospiTau For Bic SIsTER” 


Toto sat in front of his African hut 
poking a stick into the dry ground. Usual- 
ly he was running around playing, but to- 
day he didn’t feel like playing. Big sis- 
ter lay inside the hut, her face hot with 
fever, too sick to eat or to play or to talk 
with him. Toto wished she would get well 
again so she could play with him and tell 
him stories. His mother did not seem to 
know what to do any more. 


Just then Toto’s father came home. 
“We shall take big sister to the mission 
hospital,” he said. “Maybe they will know 
what to do for her.” Toto had heard of 
the mission hospital. It was far away, 
but he had known a man who had been 
there. The doctors and nurses in the hos- 
pital had helped the man get well. May- 
be they could help big sister, too. 


Toto walked down the road with his 
mother behind his father and another man 
who carried big sister on a litter. The road 
was rough and dusty and Toto’s legs were 
soon tired, but he kept thinking of the 
hospital where they might be able to help 
big sister. 


Finally they saw a low building. A kind- 
looking woman welcomed them and help- 
ed the men place big sister on a clean bed. 
“We will do all we can to help your sister 
get well,” the woman told him. Looking 
at the kindness in her face Toto knew 
that she would help if she could. 


Big sister was in the hospital for many ° 


days, but at last she was able to come 
home again. “The people in the hospital 
were kind,” she told Toto. “They took 
good care of me, and they gave me a 
book. Look, I have brought it home to 
you.” She showed Toto the book. There 
were many pictures in it. “These are pic- 
‘tures of Jesus,” big sister told him, ‘and 
the people in the hospital told me the sto- 


ries. I shall tell them to you. People on 
the other side of the ocean sent money to 
build the hospital, and the doctors and 
nurses came to work in it because they 
love Jesus, Now I know about Jesus, too, 
and I will tell you the stories about him.” 
Toto was glad his sister was better. 
He was anxious to hear the stories, but 
most of all he was glad for the people who 
had helped his sister get well because 
they loved Jesus. 
Sone: “I Like to Think That Jesus,” No. 
75, refrain 
PRAYER: For the people who work in 
hospitals and caring for the sick, and 
for our part in making this work pos- 
sible. 


3. We Build Schools 


For THE LEADER: 

The next three sessions are based on 
work with the American Indian, the home 
mission theme this year. See the introduc- 
tion above for resources. 

Worsuip CENTER: 

If the children in your department 
have made a model village or diorama you 
may want to use it this morning. Or you 
may want to use the same idea as last 
week, only using a map of the United 
States and placing the streamers at the 
spots where your church is working among 
the Indians. 

PRELUDE: “O Come, Let Us Sing,” No. 

114 
Catt To Worsuip: Read the words of 

“Our Church Helps Us to Worship 

God,” No. 106 
Leaver: Our church helps people who 

are sick; it helps people who wish to 

learn; it helps tell the story of Jesus 
and his love to people who have never 
heard it, and it helps bring friendli- 
ness to those who feel strange and home- 
sick. Let us think of the ways the church 
helps people as we sing together. 

Sone: “O Come, Let Us Sing,” No. 114 

TaLx: ”Schools for Indians” 

(Open with a conversation about the 
importance of schools.) 

In our country there are many~ Indian 
people. Maybe you have heard of reserva- 
tions, land on which the Indians may live. 
Not all Indians live on reservations but 
many do, and some of the reservations are 
very large. Many of the Indian children 
live many miles from the nearest school. 
The government has some schools, but 
there are not enough. So that children 
may have a chance to go to school that 
they would not otherwise have, the 
churches have built schools on or near 
some of the Indian reservations. Most of 
the children who come to these schools 
must stay overnight since they are too far 


away from their own homes to go back 


and forth each day. These are called 
boarding schools. Since many of the In- 
dians are very poor, they cannot pay the 
full amount for the books-and food and 
the salaries of the teachers. Churches must 
send money to help support these schools. 

(Tell about the need for the Indian 
children to learn how to make their own 
environments better. Explain how the 
schools teach gardening, soil conservation, 
domestic science, trades, and care of ani- 
mals. ) 

While they are learning these things 
which will be helpful to them when they 
go back to their own homes, they are also 
learning of the love of God for them. They 
are learning about Jesus, and they are 
learning to live the way Jesus taught men 
to live. They are finding ways to practice 
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SAINT MATTHEW 


13.1—13.13 


The same day went Jesus out of the house and sat by the seaside. 


And great multitudes were gathered together unto him, 
so that he went into a ship and sat; 
and the whole multitude stood on the shore. 


And he spake many things unto them in parables, 
> saying, 
Behold, 
a sower went forth to sow. 


And when he sowed, 
some seeds fell by the wayside; 
and the fowls came and devoured them up. 
Some fell upon stony places, 
where they had not much earth; 
and forthwith they sprung up, 
because they had no deepness of earth; 
and when the sun was up, 
they were scorched; 
and because they had no root, 
they withered away. 
And some fell among thorns; 
and the thorns sprung up and choked them. 
But other fell into good ground, 
and brought forth fruit, 
some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 


Who hath ears to hear, let him hear! 


And the disciples came and said unto him, 
Why speakest thou unto them in parables? 
He answered and said unto them, 
Because it is given unto you 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
~- but to them it is not given. 
_ For whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given, 
and he shall have more abundance; 
but whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken away even that he hath. 


‘Therefore speak I to them in parables, 
because they, seeing, see not, 
and hearing, they hear not, 
neither do they understand. 


Christian love and kindness right in their 

school. 

PrayER: O God, we thank thee that we 
may have a part in providing schools 
for our Indian friends. Although our 
faces and our homes may be different 
we are all children of thine. Help us 
all, we ask, as we try to live as follow- 
ers of Jesus and brothers of each other. 
Amen. 


OFFERING 


Response: As above. 

Lraper: We are doing Jesus’ work when- 
ever we help make life happier and 
more useful for other people. Whether 
we build hospitals or schools or church- 
es, we are carrying on the work Jesus 
wants us to do. 


Sone: “Like Jesus,” No. 75, refrain. 


Ciosinc SENTENCES: John 15:14, 17 
(Read with Bible open before you.) 


4. We Help Other Churches 


For THE LEADER: 

You will want to find out about the In- 
dian churches of your own denomination. 
In most cases Indian churches are not mis- 
sion churches but independent, self-gov- 
erned and self-led churches. However, be- 
cause most of them are relatively poor 
and cannot always pay their pastors an 
adequate salary, many of them depend 
upon their denominations for assistance. 
WorsuHip CENTER: Same as last week, 

or a picture of Indian people worship- 
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ping in their church if such can be se- 
cured. 


PRELUDE: 
114 


Catt to Worsuip: Read “The World- 
wide Church,” No. 110, verses 1 and 3 


LeaperR: All around the world there are 
Christian churches. They do not look 
alike, but the people love their own 
church whether it is a large and beau- 
tiful building or a small room. Let us 
sing our song about the church. 


Sone: “O Come, Let Us Sing,” No. 114 
Srory: 


“O Come, Let Us Sing,” No. 


PAINT FOR THE CHURCH 


Little Eagle leaned against the shady 
side of the house as he watched his moth- 
er work. She was making a rug, the most 
beautiful rug she had ever made. It was 
a brilliant red with designs of black and 
white carefully woven into it. Little Eagle 
had watched for many weeks as she care- 
fully wove the strands of wool in and out 
on the loom. The rug was almost finished 
and Little Eagle’s eyes danced with de- 
light as-he saw how lovely it was. ‘“Sure- 
ly,” he thought, “some tourist will pay a 
good price for such a beautiful rug.” 


Little Eagle wasn’t thinking of the 
things the money would buy for their fam- 
ily. He had a bigger goal in mind. In his 
mind he saw their church. It was a nice 
church and he loved to go there on Sun- 
day mornings and other times when there 
was a meeting. But the church didn’t look 
very nice. It had once been white, but 
the paint was peeling and some boards 
were weathered and gray. 

Several months ago the members had 
decided that something had to be done to 
make their church look pretty again. “I 
will make a rug,” his mother had said, 
“and the money I make on it will go to 
the church.” Seon other women had told 
of things they would do to help raise the 
money. Some of the men were giving part 
of their crops to the church. Others were 
giving some of the wool from their sheep. 
When there was enough money the men 
would paint the church, fixing the rotted 
boards and putting on a new roof. 


Finally the great day came when every- 
one would bring the money they had 
earned to the church. Would there be 
enough? Little Eagle knew his mother 
had sold her rug for a good price, but 
so much money was needed! 


One by one the members took’ their 
earnings to the front of the church. Little 
Eagle could hardly stand still until it was 
time for his father and mother to take 
their money. When they started toward 
the front Little Eagle went along. First 
his mother laid down her money, then his 
father laid down his money, and finally 
Little Eagle dropped a shiny round quar- 
ter on the top of the other money. His 
parents looked surprised, but Little Eagle 
was beaming with joy. It was his Christ- 
mas quarter, found in the bottom of his 
stocking on Christmas morning and care- 
fully kept for something very special. And 
what was more special than his church? 

As he walked back to his seat Little 
Eagle didn’t see the people around him. 
He saw their church, bright and shining 
with new paint and a new roof—a church 
of which they could all be proud, and 
he had helped to make it possible! 
OFFERING 
Response: As above 


Prayer for churches everywhere, thank- 
ing God for our own church and the 


TALK: 


opportunity we have to help other 
churches. 


Sone: “Friends of Jesus,’ No. 126 


5. We Are Friendly 


For THE LEADER: 

On this last Sunday of the month you 
will want to collect the money for the 
special project if you have not been doing 
so each week. You will also want to in- 
clude some recognition of any gifts the 
children have made to share with friends 
in mission hospitals, schools, etc. 
Worsuip CENTER: Place a picture of 

Jesus on the worship table and, if pos- 

sible, two dolls in front of it, one dress- 

ed in typical American dress, one in 
typical Indian-American dress. 

PRELUDE: “O Come Let Us Sing,” No. 
114 

Catt To Worsuip: Jesus said, “You are 
my friends if you do what I command 
you ... This I command you, to love 
one another.” John 15:14,17 

Sonc: “Friends of Jesus,” No. 126 

“Indian Friends in the City” 

We have been thinking together about 
some of our Indian friends, about their 
schools and their churches. Some Indians 
live on reservations, but some of them 
have moved to the cities to work in the 
factories. They are far away from their 
homes and their friends. Many of them 
have a hard time finding places to live. 
Sometimes people are unkind to them 
because they do not understand the ways 
of life in a big city. 

Friends of Jesus want to help these In- 
dians who have moved to the city find 
their place among their neighbors and be 
happy in their new homes. So the people 
of churches have built community cen- 
ters where the Indians may come for help 
and fellowship. If they need help in find- 
ing jobs the people at the community cen- 
ter will try to help them. Or if they need 
a place to live, the community center tries 
to find a home for them. 

Sometimes people get lonely in a big 
city. Even though they have enough 
money and a place to live, they need other 
people to talk to and have fun with. 
When a new Indian family moves into a 
neighborhood the people who work at the 
community center help them to er: 
churches where they can go to wors) 
and to find friends. But it also has a rie 
where they can come for sewing or art 
classes. Sometimes there is a playground 
for the children, and a nursery school for 
the little ones. There may be a basketball 
team for the big boys, and clubs for the 
smaller boys and girls. In many ways the 
community center says to the Indian peo- 
ple: “You are our brothers. We want to 
show you that we are friendly and care 
for you just as Jesus taught us to do.” 
Orrerinc: Tell the children about the 

special offering this morning, praying 

a special dedicatory prayer after it is 

received. 

Response: As before. 

Leaver: The most important thing is not 
the money we bring, but the spirit of 
love in our hearts. 

Sonc: “Our Part,” No. 135 

Prayer: Thank you, God, for helping us 
to know that we can be partners with 
you in making this a happier world in 
which to live. Help us to remember to 
be loving to those around us at home, 
at school and in our neighborhood as 
well as to those we never see. Amen. 
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Junior Department 


By Jean Louise Smith* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: New Beginnings 
For THE LEADER: 

Try to let the children have a part in 
planning the worship center this month. 
Perhaps each class can have an opportun- 
ity to work out what should be on the 
worship table for one Sunday. Also, you 
might appoint a different junior to read 
the Call to Worship or the Scripture. 

All hymn numbers refer to Hymns for 


Junior Worship. 


1. A New Beginning 
“Jesus Shall Reign,” No. 91 
Psalm 34:1-5;31:24 


PRELUDE: 
CaLt To WorsHIP: 


Hymn: “All People that on Earth Do 
Dwell,” No. 1 
Srory: 


A Man Wuo Maps a NEw BEGINNING 

It is never too late to make a new 
start, to learn to live better and to have 
a different kind of life. One very wonder- 
ful story about a man who made a new 
life for himself and brought the love of 
God and happiness to many, took place 
about 1,400 years ago. 

It all started in Ireland when Columba, 
a wealthy young man who was descended 
from kings and queens, got into an argu- 
ment that led to a battle. Many men were 
killed in this battle and Columba, who 
was a sincere Christian, felt very badly to 
be the cause of it. And so he decided to 
give his life to the service of God and the 
Church. He thought that the best way to 
do this was to leave Ireland and make a 
new beginning, a completely new life for 
himself. 

So Columba and twelve men started off 
across the sea toward Scotland in a tiny 
boat called a ‘‘coracle.” They landed on a 
small island off the coast of Scotland and 
they named the island Jona, which means 
the Blessed or Sacred Isle. There, for 
thirty-four years, Columba and his fol- 
lowers served Christ and the Church. 

Iona became a place where people 
prayed, studied, and worked for God and 
the Church. From this tiny island mission- 
aries went into wild and dangerous parts 
of Northern Scotland. These workers for 
God did much for the people around 
them—teaching Christian living, helping 
with the farming, building houses and 
ships as well as churches and schools. The 
men of Iona were not afraid of hard work 
or of going into barbarous lands to teach 
and preach about Christ. 

Today Iona is still a place where Chris- 
tians work, pray, and teach. Its influ- 
ence is felt throughout the British Isles, 
all because 1400 years ago a man made 
a new beginning in life. 

CONVERSATION: < 

Talk with the children about New 
Year’s resolutions that really stick. Dis- 
cuss how Christians may make special res- 
olutions that would have to do with try- 
ing to be better Christians. You might 
make a list of these, writing the children’s 
suggestions on the blackboard. Ask them 
to think about these especially this week, 
and to pray about them. 


Hymn: “Dare to Be True,” No. 64 


*Ardmore, Pennsylvania. Miss Smith is a free- 
lance writer and editor for denominational pub- 
lications. 
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OFFERING AND RESPONSE: 
Come of Thee,” No. 129 

Prayer: O God, at this beginning of a 
new year, we are thinking about how 
we may be better Christians. We have 
thought of some of the things children 
like us can do. (Name some of the 
things which the children named during 
the conversation.) Give us courage to 
do these things, O God, Amen. 


“All Things 


Hymn: “Show Me What I Ought to Do,” 

No. 80 
2. A New Start at Home 
Catt To Worsnuip: Psalm 54:4a; 51:10 
Hymn: “With Happy Voices Ringing,” 

No. 18 
A Litany For THE Home: 

Leader: Let us thank God for our 
homes; for our families and those who 
take care of us. 

Response: We thank thee, O God for 


those who love us. 

Leader: For those who greet us when 
we come home from school— 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For those who prepare our 
meals and clothe us— 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: Help us to love others more. 
Help us to be quick to share and happily 
serve. Give us strength to do these things, 
O God, Amen. 


Hymn: “Take My Life,” No. 58, first 


two verses 


CONVERSATION: 

Discuss together some of the ways that 
children may make a new start at home. 
Talk about sharing in family tasks with- 
out needing to be prompted by father or 
mother. Develop the idea that children, 
too, can do much to make the home happy 
and that what they do may be as impor- 
tant as what father and mother do. 


Hymn: “Take My Life,” No. 58, verses 
3 and 4, sung as a prayer hymn 
OFFERING AND OFFERING RESPONSE: 
Things Come of Thee,” No. 129 
Hymn: “I Would Be True,” No. 62 


3. A New Start at School 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 32:8,11 
Hymn: “Dare to Be True,” No. 64, verses 

1 and 2 
MEDITATION: 

Let us be thankful for the people who 
teach us! And for schools where we may 
learn. Can you imagine what it would be 
like if there were no school near you—if 
you could not read or write? Try to 
imagine it for a moment. You would not 
know the meaning of all the little “signs” 
on paper and in books. You could not 
write a letter to a friend who was away. 
You would have a very hard time of it, 
wouldn’t you? And you would miss so 
much fun! 

Today, even our county schools are 
among the best in the world. But this is 
not true in all countries. We are lucky to 
have such fine schools. 


Hymn: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 
God,” No. 67 
Scripture: Philippians 4:4-9 


“AN 
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PRAYER: : 

O God, we thank a for our schools, 
We do not mean to take them for grant- 
ed, but sometimes we forget that we have 
so much. And now, in January, the first 
month of the new year, we stop to think 
how we can show that we are thankful for 
our schools. Help us to be thoughtful of © 
our teachers. Help us to study harder 
and enjoy our days at school. Give us 
happy, grateful hearts and eager minds, 
we pray, O God. Amen. 


Prayer Hymn: “Father, Lead Me Day by 
Day,’ No. 80 


OFFERING AND RESPONSE: 
Come of Thee,” No. 129 


CONVERSATION: 

If the spirit of the group is quietly 
thoughtful, speak with the children briefly 
about new beginnings in school. Write 


“All Things 


‘some’ of the children’s suggestions on the 


blackboard or on a “‘turn-over chart.” To 
get the conversation started, you might 
ask some questions like these: “What 
would it be like if there were no schools 


in America?” “Do you ever take school 
for granted?” “What can you do to show 


that you are grateful for schools?” “How 
can you help your teacher?” “The other 
pupils?” Bring the conversation around to 
the ideas expressed in the prayer, perhaps 
repeating it quietly and thoughtfully once 
more. 

Hymn: “Dare 

verse 3 


4. A New Start with My Friends 
“May Jesus Christ 


to Be Brave,” No. 64, 


CaLL To WorsHIP: 
Be Praised,” No. 5 


LEADER: 

Today, let us think about our friends,— 

Do we love them enough? 

Do we treat them fairly? 

Do we share with them joyfully? 

Are we the kind of friends that we hope 
others will be to us— 

Not saying unkind words, 

Doing small kindnesses that are pleas- 
ant surprises, 

Showing that we are worthy to have 
friends because we are friends? 


Porm: 
If you are tempted to reveal 
A tale to you someone has told 
About another, make it pass, j 
Before you speak, three gates of gold. 
These narrow gates: First, ‘Is it true?” 
Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind 
Give truthful answer. And the next 
Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind?” 
And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes through these gateways 
three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 
(—From the Arabian) 


Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart,” 
No. 83 


Scripture: Matthew 7:1-5,12 
CONVERSATION AND PRAYER: 


Discuss what makes people good friends. 
On the blackboard or a chart make a list 
of the qualities which the children men- 
tion. Then say, “Quietly, let us each ask 
ourselves if we are the kind of friend to 
others that we expect others to be to us.” 
Read the list slowly to the children, mak- 
ing a question of each, as, “Am I 
not to say things that will hurt my friends’ — 
feelings? Am I loyal to my friend im 
speaking of him to others?” etc. Now, help 
the children to make a prayer of 


a 


a 


‘to God for friends, embodying the idea 


that God may help each to be the kind 


~ of friend he wants others to be to him. 


OFFERING AND RESPONSE: 
Come of Thee,” No. 129 

Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Chris- 
tian,” No. 86 


5. A New Start with God 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 105:1-3 
Hymn: “We Sing Our Praise,” No. 4 
MEDITATION: 

In a few moments I shall read a poem 
called “Miracles.” It is by Walt Whitman, 
one of our great American poets. In this 
poem the poet tells us that we see won- 
derful, mysterious things all about us. 
Even in the city we see miracles, for if we 
look, we can see beauty and goodness, the 
work of God everywhere. 

One of the most marvelous of miracles 
is to know that God is at work in our 
lives. You and I can feel this. We know 
God is near us in prayer, in worship, 
when we think happy thoughts and want 
to be generous, loving, and forgiving. This 
is growing—to have God in our lives. 


Hymn: “Best of All the Things We Do,” 
No. 63 
PoEM:’ 


“All Things 


MIRACLES 
Why, who makes much of a miracle? 
As to me I know of nothing else but 
miracles, 
Whether I walk the streets of Manhat- 
tan, 


Or dart my sight over the roofs of - 


houses toward the sky, 
Or wade with naked feet along the 


beach just in the edge of the water, 
Or stand under trees in the woods. 
+ Ld es s e 

Or watch honey-bees around the hive of 
a summer forenoon, 

Or animals feeding in the fields, 

Or birds, or the wonderfulness of in- 
sects in the air, 

Or the wonderfulness of the sundown, 
or of the stars shining so quiet and 
bright, 

Or the exquisite delicate thin curve of 
the new moon in spring; 

These with the rest, one and all, are to 
me miracles, 

The whole referring, yet each distinct 
and in its place. 


To me every hour of the light and dark 
is a miracle, 

Every cubic inch of space is a miracle, 

Every square yard of the surface of the 
earth is spread with the same, 

Every foot of the interior swarms with 
the same. 


To me the sea is a continual miracle, 
The fishes that swim—the rocks—the 
motion of the waves—the ships with 
men in them, 
What stranger miracles are there? 
—Watt WHITMAN 
Prayer: O God, we want to feel and 
know the miracle of thy love in our 
lives. Help us to seek thee every day, 
wherever we are, whatever we may be 
doing. May we show by all that we 
say and do that we love thee dearly. 
Amen. 
Hymn: “I Would Be True,” No. 62 
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THEME FOR JANUARY: Advice for Daily 
Living 


1. "Do Good" 
Cat To Worsuip: Psalm 106:1-3 
Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 

Thee” 

LEADER’s INTRODUCTION: : 

The Bible is a very practical book. It is 
full of good advice that helps people live 
the kind of life God intended for them. 
Some people like to think of the Bible as 
a rule book, a guide containing the rules 
of life just as the basketball rule book con- 
tains rules for playing basketball. 

People who know a great deal about 
basketball have agreed on certain rules for 
all players to follow. Following these rules 
assures a Clean game, and one which is 
equally fair to all players. The rules set 
certain limits, They are designed to make 
the game enjoyable for those who play 


_ it and those who watch it. 


The rules in the Bible are rules for liv- 
ing and those who follow them find they 
bring real happiness. They set limits 
for us and help us understand more clearly 


_ what our goals in life should be. 


*Miss Jackson is Director of Christian Educa- 
First Presbyterian Church, Spartanburg, 


hes 


This month we are going to consider 
five rules given in the Bible and see how 
we can live our lives by these fules. 
They are so practical we might think of 
them as advice for daily living. 


The first piece of advice we’re going to 
think about is contained in two words: 
“Do good.” 


TALKs: 
Gop Exprcts ACTION 


Since God is a God of goodness we 
would expect him to ask his children to 
do good. Our God is also a God of ac- 
tion. He did not create the world and then 
go off and leave it to run itself. He con- 
tinues to do things for us every day. In 
return he expects us to “do good’ in his 
name. Christianity is a religion of doing, 
not just talking. 

We find countless references to the ad- 
vice of ‘‘doing’” and of “goodness.” 
Voice I. Depart from evil and do good. 

(Psalm 34:14) 

Voice II. Hate what is evil, hold fast to 
what is good. (Romans 12:9b) 

Voice III. Do not be overcome by evil, 
but overcome evil with good. (Rom. 
2821) 

Voice IV. He who does good is of God. 
(III John 11b) 

Voice I... . Be doers of the word, and 
not hearers only. (James 1:22a) 

Voice II. If you know these things, bless- 
ed are you if you do them. (John 13:17) 


Voice III. .. . Whatever you do, do all 
to the glory of God. (I Corinthians 
10:31b) 

Voice IV. Do good to those who hate you. 
(Luke 6:27b) 


Action Is REQuirED 

Once there were two boys who liked 
basketball and wanted to be on the team. 
The coach told them the rules and ex- 
plained how important it was to follow 
them. He gave both boys a copy of. the 
rule book. They both read and studied it 
carefully. The first one ate the things he 
was supposed to, and practiced every day, 
playing by the rules. 

The second one was careful not to do 
things he was told not do. He didn’t eat 
the foods forbidden and he didn’t do the 
things that would cut his wind. He was 
so busy studying the rule book so he 
wouldn’t do anything wrong that he sim- 
ply couldn’t find the time to practice the 
rules he was studying. When the day came 
for the team to be chosen his name was 
not on the list, although he could repeat 
every rule in the book from memory. He 
knew the words, but he couldn’t play be- 
cause he hadn’t practiced the rules. 

Once there were two boys who set out 
to discover how a Christian lives. Their 
teacher gave each of them a Bible, telling 
them it contained the secret of happy 
Christian living. Both boys read and 
studied. The first one soon began finding 
some very helpful advice which he fol- 
lowed each day. Day by day he grew in 
his understanding as he ventured to try 
the ideas he discovered. 

The second boy found many things that 
he was warned against. He became so in- 
tent on not doing those things that he 
didn’t have time to do the positive things 
he found suggested. He spent much time 
in learning words and very little in follow- 
ing their advice. He could recite more 
Scripture than any other person in his 
class, but he missed the joy and thrill of 
a happy Christian life because he didn’t 
put the words into action. 

GuiweEp Prayer: Dear God, help me re- 
member that Jesus went about doing 
good. (Pause) Forgive us that we are 
content with going about. (Pause) Help 
us to find ways of doing good every 
day, beginning this very day. (Pause) 
In Jesus’ name. Amen. 

Hymn: “The Light of God Is Falling” 


2. "Love Your Enemies” 


PRELUDE: ‘‘Praise Ye the Lord” 

Hymn: “Jesus, Thy Boundless Love to 
Me” 

TALK: 


New UNDERSTANDING 
Most of us, if left to our own devices, 
will like the people who are good to us, 
and in return will treat them well. On the 
other hand, the tendency is to hate the 
people who are mean to us and to try 
to get even or to seek revenge. 


Before Christ came into the world to 
reveal God as he really is, a God of love, 
many people lived by a very legal set of 
rules which made it all right to treat 
people as they had treated others. This 
law of treating people as they treat you 
seems to be common to all early stages 
of civilization. 

Part of the Mosiac law in the Old Tes- 
tament states, “When a man causes a dis- 
figurement in his neighbor, as he has 
done, it shall be done to him, fracture for 
fracture, eye for eye, tooth for tooth; as 
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he has disfigured a man, he shall be dis- 
figured. (Leviticus 24:19,20) 

However, the people who heard Christ 
teach heard an entirely different rule for 
living. In fact, it was so different it seem- 
ed wildly impractical when they first 
heard it. In his Sermon on the Mount, 
Jesus recalled the Old Testament rule for 
getting even, and then gave his followers 
a new law of love. 

His new law of love helped people 
have a better understanding of God. It 
helped them grow up in their relationship 
to God and to their fellow men. 

Both Matthew and Luke record this 
teaching of Christ. Hear his words now. 
First Scripture: Matthew 5:38-45a 
Srconp Scripture: Luke 6:27, 28; 32-35 
Hymn: “Love Divine, All Loves Excell- 

ing” 

TALK: 
Jesus Demonstrates His TEACHING 

Jesus not only gave us rules to live by, 
but he lived by them himself, demonstrat- 
ing that they were God’s rules and that 
they were possible to follow. 

Usually the people we consider our 
enemies are those who have simply mis- 
treated us or done some little mean thing 
to us. Most of us don’t have serious ene- 
mies. Jesus’ enemies were serious; they 
were plotting to kill him. And they suc- 
ceeded. But while he was hanging on the 
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cross where his enemies had placed him, 

he prayed, “Father, forgive them; for they 

know not what they do.” 

Love like Christ’s must be big enough 
to overcome all hate. Love is more than 
the absence of hate. It is an active seeking 
out, a self-giving. We are not strong 
enough in ourselves to love our enemies, 
but as we ask God to let his love flow 
through us, we will find ways of loving 
even our enemies. Let us talk with him 
now in prayer. 

Prayer: Lord, help us to be willing to 
love. As we let ourselves feel thy love, 
show us ways to let it shine through us 
to all those around us. Help us to be 
big enough to overlook the slights that 
come to us, and to absorb the hurts. 
Make us Christ-like as we learn to love 
those who do not love us. In the name 
of Christ, whose life was a life of love. 
Amen. 


CLosinc Hymn: 
6) 


“Take My Life” (stanza 


3. "Beware of Practicing Your 


Piety Before Men" 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 25:4-5 
Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me” 
INTRODUCTION: 


A NecativE COMMAND 

Much has been made of the fact that 
Christ worded most of his teachings in a 
positive form. He seldom told people what 
not to do; rather he emphasized what they 
should do. Last week we thought about 
Jesus’ command to love our enemies, Isn’t 
it stronger for him to say, “Love your 
than to say, “Do not hate your 
enemies”? 

However, sometimes negative statements 
have added weight. That must have been 
the reason Jesus stated in a negative way 
the piece of advice we want to consider 
today. It is a part of his Sermon on the 
Mount and it follows shortly after he had 
told his listeners, “Love your enemies.’ 
As you listen to the reading of the 
Scripture, try to imagine you were there 
on the hillside and that Christ is speaking 
to you. 

Scripture: Matthew 6:1-6 
TaLKs: 


WHAT IS THE WARNING? 

We need to look closely at what Jesus 
said so we will not misunderstand. If we 
read only the first words, “Beware of prac- 
ticing your piety,” or expressing your re- 
ligion, we might think Christ didn’t want 
us to practice being devout. Even if we 
add the words “before men” we do not 
get the entire idea, for then it still says 
only, “Beware of practicing your piety be- 
fore men” and that still isn’t what Christ 
is trying to teach. The important words 
are, “in order to be seen by them.” What 
Christ is warning against is showing off in 
the good things we do so people will know 
how good we are and will sing our praises. 
He says the only important thing is that 
God knows. He assures us God will re- 
ward us: 

He uses an interesting illustration when 
he says not to let your left hand know 
what your right hand is giving. Then no 
one but God will know what you’re doing. 


Tue Prayers or Two MEN 


Jesus did some very dramatic teaching 
through his parables, or simple stories. 
Listen to his story of two men who pray- 
ed. (Read Luke 18: 10-13) 

What was the difference in their pray- 


ee roe eee 
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ers? The Pharisee was a man recognized 
as a very religious person. He stood as he 
prayed so people could see him. He was 
“practicing his piety before men in order 
to be seen by them.” He didn’t ask God 
for anything; rather he told God how 
good he was, as if God needed to be re- 
minded of all the virtues he had. He 
boasted that he fasted twice a week. Ac- 
tually he was required to fast only once 
in the whole year. He also bragged that 
he gave a tenth of everything he had to 
the Lord. It was almost as if he felt he 
needed to remind the Lord and anyone 
else listening that he was a most religious 
person. 


On the other hand, the tax collector 
stood some distance from the Pharisee 
whom he thought to be a better man than 
he. He didn’t list his virtues, but confessed 
his sins and begged for God’s mercy. His 
was a sincere prayer, made from the heart 
and meant for no one but God to hear. 

Listen to the way Christ concluded the 
story. “I tell you this man [the tax col- 
lector] went down to his house justified 
rather than the other; for every one 
who exalts himself will be humbled, but 
he who humbles himself will be exalted.” 


Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
hee, 


Prayer: O Lord, forgive us, for we are 
sinners. Often we pretend to be what 
we are not. Many times we try to be 
good to impress other people. We even 
try to fool ourselves into believing we 
are doing good when our hearts are 
full of evil. Help us to expect our only 
reward from God who knows us as we 
really are. Give us the courage to stop 
practicing our piety before others, and 
help us to do good for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


_ 4. "Choose This Day Whom 
You Will Serve" 


PreLupDE: ‘Who Is on the Lord’s Side?” 
Hymn: The same 
TALK: 
CHOICES 

It seems that a great deal of our time 
and effort in life is taken up with making 
choices. We choose the clothes we wear, 
the books we read, the TV programs we 
watch, the friends we go around with, the 
clubs we join, the courses we take, etc. We 
are constantly looking at several things 
and choosing from among them. ; 


Someone has said that young people 
make three big choices: (1) their life 
mate, (2) their life work, and (3) the 
God to whom they will give their loyal- 
ty. These are all tremendous choices to 
have to make and they are so important 
that they affect all of life. 


The third choice mentioned above is 
one which we will think about especially 
today. The Bible tells us some helpful 
things about making the choice of the one 
whom we will serve. We will look at one 
in the Old Testament and one in the 
New. 

First Scriprure: 

You will remember the story of Joshua 
who succeeded Moses as the leader of the 
Israelites. Under his leadership they. en- 
tered and possessed the promised land. 
Near the end of his life Joshua gathered 
about him the tribes of Israel. He was 
worried because many of the people had 
been worshiping idols rather than God. 
His farewell speech re-told their glorious 
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history under God’s guidance. He began 
with the call of Abraham, and continued 
through the move of Jacob and his chil- 
dren to Egypt, the exodus from Egypt 
under leadership of Moses, the wander- 
ing in the wilderness and the final pos- 
session of the promised land. He reminded 
them that they had often forgotten God 
and turned to idol worship. He placed 
before them the necessity of making a 
choice between the true God and idols. 

Then he announced his choice. Listen 
to his words. (Read Joshua 24: 14,15) 

Now hear the decision of the people in 
response to Joshua’s demand, “Choose this 
day whom you will serve.” (Read Joshua 
24: 16-24) 

SECOND SCRIPTURE: 

Another person who made a choice of 
the one whom he would serve was Judas. 
Certainly it would seem that the disciples, 
those men who were so close to Christ 
and who had learned so much from him, 
would be completely loyal. But when the 
opposition came and they had a chance 
to prove their loyalty, Judas failed com- 
pletely. The story of his choice is told in 
three short references. 


1. Read Matthew 26: 14-16. 

Then, after they had eaten the Passover 
feast together, Jesus went to the garden 
to pray. 

2. Read Matthew 26:47-50 

After Jesus was taken away to be tried, 
we hear the final chapter of the tragedy 
of Judas. 

3. Read Matthew 27:3-5 
LEADER: Choose this day whom you will 

serve: God or pleasure, God or money, 

God or friends, God or popularity. If 

your choice is God, will you join in 

singing as a prayer of dedication our 
closing hymn? 
Hymn: “Jesus, Thy Boundless Love to 

Me” (stanza 1) or “Holy Ghost, with 

Light Divine” (stanza 4) 


5. Trust in God 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 62:5-7 
Hymn: “How Firm a Foundation” 
Scripture: Mattthew 6:25-34 
TALK: 


“Put THE SuitcasE Down” 

One of our human weaknesses is the 
fact that we are worriers, Christ tried to 
help his followers understand that God 
provides for all our needs, physical and 
spiritual. We say with our mouths that we 
believe God will take care of us, but im- 
mediately we turn most of our thought 
and attention to taking care of ourselves 
as if God didn’t even exist. 


Dr. Gutzke of Columbia Seminary tells 
a story to illustrate this point. He pictures 
a man carrying a heavy suitcase, walking 
down the highway trying to hitch a ride. 
One car after another whizzed by without 
even slowing down. Finally a big truck 
pulled up and stopped. The driver leaned 
out and shouted, “You can ride if you 
want, but there’s no room in cab. You'll 
have to stand up in the back of the 
truck.” 

The man with the heavy suitcase climb- 
ed up gratefully and rode the fifty miles 
to the next town. When the driver stopped 
the truck and got out, he saw to his utter 
amazement that the man was still clutch- 
ing his heavy suitcase. He hadn’t set it 
down so the truck would carry all its 
weight, but had held it gripped in his 
hand all that distance. 

We smile at such a foolish person, but 
aren’t we just as foolish when we continue 
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to hug our worries to ourselves instead of 
turning ourselves and our worries over to 
God in complete trust? 


PoEM: 


Father, in Thy mysterious presence kneel- 
ing, 
Fain would our souls feel all Thy kin- 
dling love; 
For we are weak, and need some deep re- 
vealing 
Of trust and strength and calmness 
from above. 


Lord, we have wandered forth through 
doubt and sorrow, 
And Thou hast made each step an on- 
ward one; 
And we will ever trust each unknown 
morrow,— 
Thou wilt sustain us till its work is done. 


Now, Father, now in Thy dear presence 
kneeling, 
Our spirits yearn to feel Thy kindling 
love: 
Now make us strong, we need Thy deep 
revealing 
Of trust and strength and calmness 
from above. 


LiTANY OF PRAYER: 

Leader: Our Father, hear our prayer as 
we offer our lives to thee in perfect trust. 
Often we become frightened when we 
think of the uncertainties of life. Help us 
to remember that God remains the same, 
that he will never change. 

Response: In God we trust. 

Leader: When we are tempted to do 
what we know is wrong and are looking 
for the strength to do right, 

Response: In God we trust. 

Leader: When we wonder if anyone 
really cares what happens to us, 

Response: In God we trust. 

Leader: When evil seems strong and 
good seems weak, 

Response: In God we trust. 

Leader: When we have hard decisions 
to make, 

Response: In God we trust. 

Leader: When everything looks dark 
and we don’t see any possible ray of light, 

Response: In God we trust. 

Leader: Hear us, O God, and accept 
our trust in thee. Help us know the deep- 
est meaning in the words, “In God we 
trust.” In Christ’s name. Amen. 


Hymn: “My Faith Looks up to Thee” or 
“OQ God, the Rock of Ages” 


Senior High and Young 
People's Departments 


by Clarice M. Bowman* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: What Is Man that 
Thou Art Mindful? 


For Worship Planning Committee 
and Counselor 


“Worship is like a tree reaching upward 
for the higher rain; 
Who ever knew a tree to reach in vain?” 

Our task, in planning for worship times 
in our department fellowship this month 
(as indeed, all months), is to help our fel- 
low young people reach. At this special 
holy time of beginning again, all of us 
are lifting our thoughts, purposing per- 
haps secretly to try a bit harder. We’re 
standing taller in our dreams. 

Let there be a note in each service of 
upreach, of new ventures forward as 
selves. Some quiet moments for inner con- 
versation-with-ourselves may be allowed in 
each service. 

Settings may hint of upreach—a picture 
of a lone tree against the sky; a single 
white taper; Durer’s The Praying Hands; 
the UCYM symbol from 1952 of the up- 
raised hand grasping the cross, lifting it 
high, and being lifted by it. 

Hymns may include the aged but ever 
new: “All people that on earth do dwell” 
(on Psalm 100, tune “Old Hundred”) ; 


“All creatures of our God and King” 
(Francis of Assisi, “Canticle to the Sun”) ; 
“Come, my soul, thou must be waking” 


*Assistant Professor, Degertment of aoe 
High Point College, High Point, North Carolina. 


1By Richard Monroe, Nebraska Methodist Youth 
Fellowship. 
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(from seventeenth century, Haydn music) ; 
“When morning gilds the skies” (old Ger- 
man from 1800, tune, “Laudes Domini’) ; 
then for the closing period of challenge: 
“Once to every man and nation” (Lowell 
words, Welsh tune); “March on, O soul, 
with strength!” (America, later 1800's) ; 
“We would be building” (Deitz words, 
Sibelius’ Finlandia theme); “Now in the 
days of youth” (Mathams, Italian mel- 
ody) ; “Lord, we come with hearts aflame” 
(Braley, St. Athanasius tune). 


CaALis To PREPARE TO WorsHIP, to open 
hearts to the breath of the living 
Spirit— 

(Quietly spoken by all in unison, as 
“Call’): “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty! Early in the morning our song 
shall rise to thee.” 


“In the castle of my soul 

Is a little postern gate, 

Whereat, when I enter, 

I am in the presence of God. 

In a moment, in the turning of a thought, 
I am where God is.’” 


“T felt the glory of the wind this morning 
As if I were one of the white-winged birds 
Feeling keenly the coldness in flight, 
Cheered and made beautiful by the sun. 
I am the creature of my God. 

I will live my life naturally as the birds do. 
I will be strong and glad, and not fear the 

wind. 
I will reach my heights, with the strength 


2Walter Heuscheaboak ee by_ permission of 
the Pilgrim Press and Miss Lina Rauschenbusch. 


He has given me. 
God is my strength forever.° at 

Calls from the Scriptures: Psalms 95:2; | 
92:1-2,4; 96:11-12; 118:23-24; 37:7; 
138:5-6; Isaiah 14:7; 40:29-31; II Cor. 
9:8; Col. 3:12-14; Rom. 12:9-12. 
PRAYERS: 

Prayer may come at the beginning; im- 
mediately after the “call to worship” as 


_ hearts respond in praise; as challenge is 


felt; as the group prepares to depart to 
serve. Take a moment for “preparation” 
before praying. The leader might suggest, 
“Let us prepare for prayer;” then a brief 
silence, a few softly played phrases on the 
piano (the equivalent to a brief “Amen” 
from the back of hymnals). 


“Father, give us peaceful hearts to have 
peace; 
Eager hearts to do thy will, 
Friendly hearts for those who need us, 
Clean hearts to have no evil, 
Understanding hearts to love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves.’”* 


“Teach me, dear Lord, 
and gentle in all the 
events of life— 
in disappointments, 
in thoughtlessness of others, 
in the insincerity of those I trusted, 
in the unfaithfulness of those on 

whom I relied. 

“Help me to put myself aside— 
to think of the happiness of others, 
to hide my little pains and heartaches, 
so that I may be the only one to suf- 

fer from them. 
“Teach me to profit by the suffering 
that comes to me, 
Help me to use it that it may mellow 
me—not harden or embitter me, 
that it may make me patient, not ir- 
ritable; 

that it may make me broad in my 
forgiveness; 

kindly, sympathetic, and helpful.” 


to keep kind 


“May no one be less good for having 
come within my influence, no one less 
pure, less true, less noble for having been 
a fellow-traveler, in our journey towards 
Eternal Life. Amen.” 


“Our Father, we want to lift to you 
these moments in our prayer persons who 
need you in special ways (fill in as desired 
—persons who are sick or who will this 
week face some crisis or decision that is 
difficult; persons who are lonely or hurt 
or imagine they are; persons working long 
hours to bring taken-for-granted comforts 
to us daily; missionaries in far places and 
near; our parents; our friends; any with 
whom we may have had a misunderstand- 
ing; etc).” 


Benedictions: “Our God our help in 
ages past, our hope for years to come. . - 
Be thou our guide while life shall last, and 
our eternal home.” - 


“Grant, O Lord, that the ears which 
have heard the voice of thy songs may be 


‘closed to the voice of clamour and 


pute; that the eyes which have seen thy 
great love may also behold thy blessed 
hepe; that the tongues which have sung 
thy praise may speak the truth; that the 
feet which have walked thy courts may 
walk evermore in the way of light.’* 


*Patricia Bever: Stepping Stones of the Spirit, 
Association Press, New York, 1 y permission 
by the Association Press and Miss Bever. 


4By Barbara Hulen Mulcher, Iowa Methodist 
Youth Fellowship. 


‘Author and source not located. 
*Liturgy of Malabar. 
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_ “We have many times in our lives been 
witnesses of the unspeakable pageantry of 
skies and dawns, of wakening 
Again we echo: 
‘This is the Lord's doing, it is marvelous 
in our eyes.’ And, our Father, we have 
often felt thy spirit moving upon the deeps 
of our thoughts as we have met here to- 
gether and sung and prayed and shared. 
This, too, is thy doing. Now, as we go 
our separate ways, keep us constantly 
aware that thy Jove is with us and thy 
power can give us courage to withstand 
temptations. Show us what thou wouldst 
have us do, and guide us to do it well. 
Amen.” 


1. “The hand that made us 
is divine.” 

Joseph Addison in his poem (made a 
hymn) paraphrasing the 19th Psalm pic- 
tures all the planets in their turn and in 
fact, all of creation, coming in like instru- 
ments in a grand ‘orchestra until all at- 
tuned are singing, “The hand that made 
us is divine.” 

But sometimes we forget that .. . or wil- 
fully persuade ourselves that however we 
may have arrived here on this planet, 
we're merely mechanisms giving off energy 
for the food we take in. But surely a brief 
look, even at the mechanism of the hu- 
man body, leads us to marvel at the in- 


' tricate planning that gave us life and 


keeps us alive! 
* * & % 

“Suppose you take ten pennies and 
mark them from 1 to 10. Put them in 
your pocket and give them a good shake. 
Now try to draw them out in sequence 
from 1 to 10, putting each coin back in 
your pocket after each draw. 

“Your chance of drawing No. 1 is 1 to 
10. Your chance of drawing 1 and 2 in 
succession would be 1 to 100 .. . your 
chance of drawing from No. 1 to No. 10 
in succession would reach the unbelievable 
figure of one chance in 10 billion. 

“So many essential conditions are nec- 
essary for life to exist on our earth that 
it is mathematically impossible that all 
of them could exist in proper relationship 
by chance on any one earth at one time.’ 
The existence of a Supreme Being is dem- 
onstrated by infinite adjustments, without 
which life itself would be impossible. 
Man’s presence on earth and the magnifi- 
cent demonstrations of his intellect are 
part of a program being carried out by 
the Supreme Intelligence.’ 

How much in God’s wider creation con- 
spires together to make it possible for 


human life to be: forces of gravity, gases 


in the air, contents of topsoils growing 
our food, temperatures, seasons—what if 
any of these had been different, even in 
slightest degree? We would not be here! 
Says a prominent scientist, “There is. . . 
not one chance in millions that they 
should be all at one time on one planet 
in the proper proportions for life.”® (Read 
Ecclesiastes 3:11; Psalms 19:2; Isaiah 
40:29-31). 
* * * * 


2. Seconds Ticking Away... 

(Note: let the meeting room be dimly 
darkened; a hidden metronome may be 
set to tick the seconds so that all may 
‘hear. A prelude in a minor key may set 


| the mood; let a voice begin immediately 


without announcement, if any of the fol- 


A. C. Morrison: Man Does Not Stand Alone. 


Westfield, ew Jersey, Fleming H. Revell Co., 
? p. 
*Ibid, p. - 


Ibid, p. 27 
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lowing seed-thoughts are used. This serv- 
ice may be planned to work up to wor- 
ship-expression in hymn and prayer at its 
close. ) 

Seconds! . . . ticking away ... our 
life-time, moving out gradually into etern- 
ity: 33. seconds ES Minutes!: 7. 


This very second someone is breathing 
his last . . . some new life is being born 
- . someone is plotting some dastardly 
deed . . someone is dreaming of doing a 
heroic act for God . . . someone is praying 
somewhere right now, for someone else 

. yet someone else is hating . . . seconds 
—our seconds. ... 


Here in this room as we have gathered, 
we represent many millions of seconds 
ahead. Will the seconds of our hours, and 
the days of our years bring the world one 
step closer to brotherhood and _ peace? 
Will ours be a pull forwards or backwards 
in better race relations? Will somebody 
be led by the influence of our example, to 
make a choice for the better? Will the 
home of which we dream be a haven of 
Christian love? Will we in our vocation 
uphold Christian ideals? Will we, in the 
days ahead this very week, use our sec- 
onds worthily? 

(Objecting voice breaking in): But one 
person in a big school cannot make much 
difference! You’d be thought a queer or 
“holy one” if you tried to stand out dif- 
ferent. 

(Another objecting voice): And in the 
bigger world events, what can one person 
do, anyway? Countries are going to keep 
fighting. It’s “human nature” to quarrel, 
isn’t it? 

(Another objecting voice): And after 
all, we’re young. We’re not responsible for 
the way things are. 

(Answering voice): Jeremiah 1:7-8. 

(Another, answering): “One with God 
is a majority.” 

(Another, answering): “God doesn’t 
need much of a man, but he needs all 
there is of him.” 


(Another, answering): I am only one, 
but I am one . . . Through me, God can 
bring the kingdom one person nearer. 


(Pause for silent individual prayer, and, 
if fitting, hymn of dedication—a familiar 
one, or “Lord, I want to be a Christian,” 
or last stanza of “Once to every man and 
nation,” or first stanza of “Now in the 
days of youth’”.) 


3. Man, Beside the 
Wonder-Works of God 


Have you ever visited a great ex- 
hibition of man’s inventiveness and man- 
ufacturing skills? There, spread out be- 
fore your eyes in vast halls will be ma- 
chines, gadgets, wonders: . and you 
walk by and look as one entranced. What 
powers are in man’s hands! 

One man visited a giant rug mill, watch- 
ing looms produce perfect rugs rapidly 
and steadily. One pull of the switch and 
the great loom started— 
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E. Stanley Jones 


This little book of 364 devotions— 
one for each day in the year—will 
be used and loved by that. very 
special person on your Christmas 
list. Here is help toward master- 
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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP TRAINING for Juniors 
Attractive materials, easy to understand, rich in con- 
tent. They must clearly explain Jesus, God, baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, and church membership itself! 


Together, these manuals will satisfy the needs of every 
pastor, resolve the doubts and queries of every child. 
The result of long experience—of advice from many 
committees 
show what teaching methods, what words, to use in 
explaining spiritual experiences to the child. They 
help him prepare for baptism, and follow through into 
the new life of Christian service. 


on church membership training—they 


Eight complete class sessions offer practical help, guid- 
ing juniors in their first, and most significant, step. 


Sturdy Plastic Binding 


Individual Pupil’s Book Illustrated in Two Colors 
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Pastor’s Manual, by Idris W. Jones 75¢ 
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We watched it pick and choose its tints 
eB and tones 
To weave on warp and woof, each 
thread by thread, the form of its de- 
sign. 
And as we felt the finished softness of 
the nap, 
And stood before this wonder-work of 
art 
We felt a mood not unlike unto wor- 
ships=a s 


And then the traveler went on to cross 
a mammoth bridge, anchored by sunken 
towers and mighty abutments—what a 
deed of man! He continued: 


We’ve seen our share of all the works of 
men: 

We’ve been a-top the Empire State on 
broad Manhattan rock; 

We’ve ridden on the newest trains from 
coast to coast; 

We’ve been above the clouds in super- 
plane, and then below the earth to 
see brave miners dig their coal; 

We've glided on the deep in floating 
ship, and then have sped in high- 
powered cars to land-bound goals. 

We've heard the best of music from the 
great of those who sing, and have 
marveled as great orchestras have 
played; 

We've heard the sound of voices all of 
half-a-world around, 

When now I pause to ponder 

All these things which men have 
wrought— 

I sense a kind of worship in my soul. 


But then my mind remembers, what for 
moments it forgot, 
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As I ask myself the question— 

Does my impulse now to bow stem from 
the fact that, 

For a little while at least, 

I did forget those parts which God 
hath wrought? 


My inner mind well knows, that, 

Placed beside the wonder-works of 
God— 

Planets flying through the blue at speed 
no mind can grasp, 

Each, its sun and sky, its moon and 
stars, and each its stratosphere, 

Each, its own forever changing clouds 
and atmosphere, 

Each, its plants, its animals, and its men, 
all tuned to other globes and climes; 

But most of all, the greatness of His 
works upon our earth, 

Works which mortal mind can never 
comprehend... . 


So, although at times I almost worship 
man, 
And edge up to some act of super-ado- 
ration, 
I pause, and soon retreat, . .. 
I spare my worship 
For the God of greater deeds— 
Yea, for the One who made these men 
as men, 
And breathed into their minds and souls 
the breath of His ingenious Self— 
And enabled them to do the wondrous 
things 
Which _ their 
wrought.” 
(After quiet moment, let one read: 
Genesis 2:6,7. Psalm 139: 1,7,9,14; or 
sing first stanza of “Breathe on me, breath 
of God.”’) 


created hands have 


4. We Recognize Our Brother Man 


All of us are created brothers. But 
some try to hold aloof, as if they would 
prefer “not to join the human race.’ Some 
clutch on to pre-judgments or prejudices. 
Some draw narrow boundaries around 
their personalities, and fail to act as broth- 
ers in God’s human family. 


Seen in the greater perspective of God’s 
Plan, how petty and little our reactions 
against others, anyway! Cicero warned his 
hearers not to obtain slaves from the 
Britons: “they’re so stupid and dull.” A 
Moor wrote in the fourteenth century: 
“These Germans are tall of stature and 
light of skin, but I have heard it rumored 
that they do not take baths.” When the 
Ohio territory applied for statehood, a 
member of the U.S. Congress said, “They 
are so rude and unlettered they will never 
make good citizens.” But the British de- 
veloped empire; the Germans have been 
outstanding in science, philosophy, music, 
art; Ohio has given the country seven 
presidents. Who are we to draw sharp 
lines between groups, to shut ourselves out 
from fuller fellowship when the world’s 
new trend must now be toward God’s 
brotherhood? 

* # © & 


Thou canst not say the Lord’s Prayer 
And make one selfish plea, 

Thou canst not pray the Lord’s Prayer 
And even once say “Me.” 

Nor canst thou pray the Lord’s Prayer 
And pray not for another, 

For when thou asketh daily bread 
Thou must include thy brother.” 


The North Carolina Smithfield Herald 


By W. Russell Shull, National Forum Founda- 
tion, Chicago. Used by permission. 


Author and source not located. 


= 
| I 
printed a story of magnanimity. It was } 
the story of two Negro girls, Ardesial Wil- | 
liams and Elizabeth Barnes. Close friends, | 
they rivaled one another for the highest | 
honors in their graduating class. Ardesial | 
was valedictorian, winning the $100 alum. 
ni scholarship “for excellence in conduct 
and scholarship.” She made a perfect score 
on her test for entrance to college: 120 of 
a possible 120. Elizabeth scored 110. But 
Elizabeth was short of money to enter 
college. It looked as if the friends would 
have to part, for she could not go. 


Ardesial said to her, “Half my scholar- 
ship is rightly yours, for you trailed only 
a short step behind me, and incited me to 
my best. Take half, and we'll be chums 
in college.” The Smithfield paper played 
up the story under a front-page headline, 
“Johnston County Training School Grad- 
uate Splits Scholarship So Her Friend 


- May- Also Attend College.”” 


5. Does Our God Find Us Worthy? 


In the first story of man’s creation in 
Genesis], regarding each phase of cre- 


~-ation is a closing comment, that God saw 


that it was good. But regarding man. . . 
silence. 

The verdict is not yet fully in. What 
man will become . . . what we here will 
become, waits to be seen. “Creation waits 
for the sons of God to be revealed.” Each 
of us will be helping to write the story 

(Moment for meditation, perhaps 
with queries to guide thinking, leading to- 
wards new purposing to live dauntlessly 
for God’s sake and the world’s sake, and 
not just our own). 

* * & * 


(If there is a good print of Da Vinci's 
or Andrea del Sarto’s Last Supper, a light 
may be focused on it, with twelve young 
people seated around a long table just be- 


-low it, looking at the Central Figure). 


Voice: Today Jesus’ voice is saying, 
“There are those among you who will be- 
tray me in many ways,” and we answer, 
“Lord; is it I?” 

“Some of you will betray me by cloud- 
ing your thinking with prejudices of all 
kinds; by molding your characters for the 
public rather than for me; by neglecting | 
to make effective places for yourselves in 
your churches and your communities.” 

All: “I, Master?” 

Voice: “Verily, I say unto you that some 
of you will betray me by refusing to re- 
spect and help the dirty, uneducated, un- 
derprivileged, of our own and other races 
and towns and nations, along with those 
who have had opportunities equal to your 
OW 

All: “Master, is it 1?” ; 

Voice: “Yea, some of you will hurt me 
sorely when you let yourself think that 
those among you who are rich in this 
world’s goods need not the touch of hu- 
man kindness you may have to offer. . .” 

All: “I, Lord?” 

Voice: “Indeed, many of you will be- 
tray me by failing to seek my Fathers 


“guidance for your daily lives through 


prayer; by making your goals the things 
you want without considering God's 
wishes.” 

All: “Lord, is it 1?” 

Solo voice: ‘““Were you there when they 
crucified my Lord?” and silent prayer, pos- 
sibly closing with spiritual, “Lord, I want 
to be more loving in my heart.” 


12Adapted from news story, Smithfield, N. C. 
Herald. 

13Flizabeth Anderson in Power, 1953. National 

Council of Methodist Youth. Used by permission. 
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Yearbook of American Churches 
for 1956 


Edited by Benson Y. Landis. New York, 
Office of Publication and Distribution, 
National Council of Churches, 1955. 304 
p. $5.00. 

To any one frequently requiring infor- 
mation regarding American religious life, 
the Yearbook of American Churches is a 
“must.” It is the only authoritative com- 
pilation of religious statistical material. In 
addition, it provides descriptive material 
regarding the various religious bodies and 
directories of church related organizations 
-—state and city councils of churches, na- 
tional interdenominational organizations, 
colleges and universities, religious pe- 
riodicals, service agencies, and theological 
seminaries. 

Each volume of the Yearbook contains 
a section giving historical material of a 
religious nature and interpreting the statis- 
tics on church membership, religious edu- 
cation, the clergy, and church giving. The 
1956 volume also includes some interesting 
information regarding the results of 
church attendance polls, studies of minis- 
ters’ salaries, statistics on church-affiliated 
day schools, women in the ministry, and 
the value of new construction of religious 
buildings. 

HELEN F. SpauLpInc 


Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools 

By Katherine Whiteside Taylor. New 
York 27, Bureau of Publications, 1954. 
257 p. $2.85. 

Churches considering the establishment 
of a through-the-week preschool program 
would do well to study the possible val- 
ues of the ‘“‘cooperative nursery school’ 
as described in this volume. 

In such a school, parents carry much 
of the responsibility of organization and 
administration. Mothers, with the guid- 


. ance of a trdined leading teacher, take 


turns serving as assisting teachers. The 
program of “parent education” is cooper- 
atively and carefully planned. 

In describing such a program, the au- 


thor draws liberally upon information and 


experience from the approximately 500 
such schools in this country. Some of the 
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matters considered are: ways and means 
of organizing a cooperative nursery school, 
pre-service and in-serving training for 
parents, the importance of a trained and 
well-qualified leading teacher. The values 
of a well-planned, well-run cooperative for 
both children and parents are clearly 
shown. 

The book is not designed to give thoro- 
going treatment to program and guidance 
aspects of the nursery school program. 
However, approximately half the book 
deals with children’s growth needs and 
how to meet them. Parents’ needs are also 
considered! Thus considerable material is 
included which would be useful in such 
parent-teacher study groups as the organ- 
izational chapters of the book call for. 

The volume deserves the thoughtful at- 
tention of all those concerned with any 
aspect of preschool and parent education. 

Mary E. VENABLE 


There Is a Lad Here 

By Sedoris N. McCartney. Minneapolis, 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1955. 147 p. 
$2.50. 

Seven human-interest stories out of the 
life of a sensitive male counsellor make up 
the bulk of this book. No real counselling 
is attempted or claimed by the author. 
In a final chapter he voices his faith in 
the idealism and the good to be found in 
all boys. The use of the Bible in the visits 
(hardly counselling sessions) is most in- 
teresting. 

McCartney’s contribution to the readers 
is his sympathetic acceptance of all God’s 
children in quiet and humble love. Many 
preachers will try to use these seven sto- 
ries in sermons, but they are not complete 
or pointed enough for the pulpit. More 
than revealing the thesis of the author, 
they reveal the character of the counsellor. 

C. Umuau Wo tr 


How to Start Counseling 

By William E. Hulme. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1955. 157 p. $2.50. 

Two fads have hit the citizens of the 
U.S. and the bookstands capitalize on 
both. One is “psychology for all’ and the 
other “How to Do It.” Dr. Hulme, pro- 


fessor at Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, 
Iowa, is no fadist, but the press is cap- 
italizing on the mood of the times. 

There are many elemental axioms in 
these chapters, put clearly and succinctly. 

He clearly distinguishes between advice- 
giving and counseling. However, the book 
never gets beyond organizational begin- 
nings in counseling. There are many musts 
for the pastor to begin, but no “how to” 
accomplish these imperatives. (p. 93, 124, 
1:25; sete:) 

Chapter 11, “Managing His Own House- 
hold,” is especially discouraging. Page 
125 suggests that only 10 per cent of the 
pastors are personally fit for counseling, 
yet Chapter One (p. 8) is written on the 
premise that some counseling is better 
than none. Dr. Hulme has described ade- 
quately the reasons why people do not 
come to the counselor. But his demands 
on the pastor are not sufficiently backed 
up with “know-how” information or sug- 
gestions. The suggestion of a schedule for 
study, counseling, calling, etc., could be 
even more practical if the schedule in- 
cluded time with one’s own family. 

Dr. Hulme feels the preacher’s sermon 
and pulpit attitude affects his relation to 
the people. He emphasizes theology and 
avoidance of psychological jargon but does 
not emphasize the betrayal of confidence 
many pastors show in the pulpit. “Natural- 
ly he dare not use his counseling cases as 
illustrations” should be “writ large” and 
developed here. 

The chapter on youth is excellent and 
parallels one of the pamphlets Dr. Hulme 
wrote for leaders of Luther Leagues. The 
significance of the calling ministry is good 
in Chapter 7, since many pastors have 
used “office hours” for counseling as an 
excuse for ignoring the home call. Chap- 
ters 9 and 10 are the best in the book. A 
hearty “Amen” to the insistance on study 
and scholarship in the pastorate! The 
abrupt ending of the epilogue is perhaps 
determined by the size of the book. 

Dr. Hulme is to be commended for at- 
tempting a needed elementary book. That 
he has not fully succeeded in his goal, is 
not to be condemned. 

C. Umuau Wo.tre 


Christian Unity and Disciples of 
Christ 

By W. E. Garrison. St. Louis 3, The 
Bethany Press, 1955. 286 p. $3.00. 

Christian Unity and Disciples of Christ 
by W. E. Garrison is the most recent addi- 
tion to the Bethany History Series. While 
it must be classified as a denominational 
publication, the significance surely is 
much broader. It will enable Disciples of 
Christ to understand their own “posi- 
tion” or “plea” within the broad frame- 
work of numerous movements toward 
Christian unity rather than solely with- 
in interdenominational cooperation in 
America. This will be helpful to them, 
particularly at this time, as some see need 
to rethink their relationships in terms of 
the more exclusive present-day, general 
interdenominational pattern. 

Dr. Garrison has provided a telescoped 
history of the continuing effort of Chris- 
tians to realize the prayer of the Lord, 
common to all of them: “that they may 
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be one.’ Against this brief description of 
the major developments of the ecumenical 
movement, members of communions other 
than the Disciples of Christ will be able 
to see new meaning of their own church 
history. The council of churches’ move- 
ment and the developments in terms of 
comity, cooperation and union on mission 
fields, are factors in affecting direction 
of development for most American denom- 
inations. Church conferences from Edin- 
burgh to Evanston are common to all. 
Much in this book by Dr. Garrison will be 
universally interesting. It is extremely well 
done. 

A rather full appendix and bibliography 
add further value to Dr. Garrison’s book 
as a study volume for individual use or 
as an adult class textbook. 

Ricuarp E, Lentz 


Interpreting Paul’s Gospel 

By Archibald M. Hunter. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1955. 144 p. $2.50. 

In this book the author has given us 
one of the most concise and definitive pre- 
sentations of Pauline theology we had 
had in a long while. Part I is an outline 
of this theology, the key word for which 
is “salvation.” It has a three-fold charac- 
ter: as “past event,” as a “present experi- 
ence,” and as a “future hope.” The source 
of this “salvation” is “God, its mediator 
Christ”? to whom he applies such titles as 
“Messiah,” ‘Lord,’ and “Son of God.” 
Paul went to great pains adequately to 
“express the absolute significance of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Part II has to do with the relevance of 
Paul’s theology to modern life. The same 
pattern is followed as in Part I, thus intro- 
ducing such themes as man’s need of re- 
demption, “The Way of Deliverance,” and 
the meaning of salvation as present ex- 
perience. The author conceives of “The 
Hope of Glory” as a “great society of 
redeemed persons living for ever with their 
Lord in a fellowship no longer hampered 
by the flesh . . . To such a hope Paul bids 
us lift our hearts.” It is always intel- 
lectually and spiritually refreshing to read 
a book by this University of Aberdeen 
scholar. 
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The St. John's Program 


Annapolis, The St. John’s College Press, 
1955. 139 p. $1.00 paper-bound, $1.50 
cloth-bound. 

For the past eighteen years, St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Maryland, has been 
an outstanding example of a college which 
broke away from generally accepted pat- 
terns and set up its Program on a new 
base. This base is what is usually, though 
erroneously, called, “The Hundred Great 
Books,” studied in seminars, laboratories 
and tutorials. The seminar section of the 
Program has become a distinctive feature 
of voluntary adult education in many 
parts of the country. 

This book is an honest, reasoned report 
on what the college Program is and the 
theories which underlie it, together with 
evaluations by alumni, by a group of edu- 
cators, and by the dean of the College. 
It will be of interest to all who are in- 
terested in experiments in higher educa- 
tion. 

One question remains unanswered. Al- 
though Greek, Catholic and Protestant 
theologies are examined, none of the books 
of the Bible is included among the “Great 
Books” required for study, and Bible study 
is relegated to the place of an extra-cur- 
ricular activity. Why? 

LituiaAn WILLIAMS 


The Plight of God 


By Richard Morgan. West Rindge, 
N.H., Richard R. Smith Publisher, Inc., 
1955. 206 p. $3.00. 

The one thing that may be said for the 
author of this little volume is that he is 
by no means a victim of shallow optimism. 
He does have some awareness of the inner 
contradictions in things mundane. But 
his conclusion, embodied in the title of 
the- volume, is a grotesque caricature. As 
one reads the book one is expected to ac- 
cept the fact that the author has God, 
the Devil, and all human history com- 
pletely figured out and at his fingertips. 

His reiterative use of biblical materials 
is a wooden literalism, traversed anew in 
each succeeding chapter. His adjectives 
are many and usually of the catastrophic 
variety. 

Most unfortunate is the portrait he con- 
trives of God, who is constantly bedevilled 
by the Devil. In sum, all history, from 
creation down to our atomic age, “clear- 
ly” shows that God is. always beaten to 
the draw, that obviously only the Devil 
has mastered the art of influencing the 
masses. God is always in a “blind alley,” 
and the church has always been the very 
stronghold of the Devil. To this reader 
it must seem that finally, God is made 
out by the author to be part and parcel of 
man’s own frustration. — 

The author does give some notice to the 
theme of Christian Hope, but he bases it 
weakly upon the argument that God, 
stymied on every hand (as he is), is lim- 
ited to but one weapon of retaliation “di- 
vine judgment,” which again and again 
he is forced to use. What God would like 
to do on earth has never yet had a chance 
—hence the title: “Plight of God.” 

There appears to be no room in his 
treatment for the historical fact of con- 
stant struggle within the church for loy- 


alty and dedication to God and his willl 
against the inevitable pressures toward i 


compromise that are a part of our earth- | 


bound existence. Nor is there any appre- 
ciation for the spiritual power and the | 
healing influence of true minorities with- 
in the larger mass of mankind. 


A. WEHRLI 


Best Sermons - 1955 Edition 


Edited by Dr. G. Paul Butler. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1955. 341 p. $4.50. 

Many volumes of sermons are compiled 
and published every year. Some are dull 
and trite, others dwell too long on a par- 
ticular theme, a few are outstanding. This 
particular anthology ranks high among 
the latter. Books of sermons can either be 
crutches for poor and lazy minds or 
sources of inspiration and springboards for — 
vibrant minds, Carefully used, Best Ser- 
mons_can be a great help to any minister 
who is searching for new ways to restate 
old truths or desires to replenish his di- 
minished wells of inspiration. 

“From more than 7,500 sermons sub- 
mitted to Dr. Butler from 55 countries 
in 15 languages, the most outstanding 


Chosen But Not Divine 


DAUGHTER OF NAZARETH 


by Florence Marvyne Bauer 


By sharing the bitter and the 
lovely experiences of the 
mother-to-be of Jesus from 
the time she was promised to 
Joseph until the momentous 
climax months later, you will 
realize the problems faced by 
the mother of the Saviour of 
the world. 


Don’t fail to get your copy of 


this emotion-filled novel at 
your favorite bookstore, for 
the very low price of only 

$1.50 


BROADMAN PRESS 
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have been included in this volume.” The 
| subjects are as varied as the contributors 
| and cover a wide range of interests, with 


testant, Catholic and Jewish faiths. For 
the most part the Editor and his Advisory 
Committtee have chosen sermons from na- 
tional and internationally known preach- 
ers. However, there are many new and 
interesting authors represented. Clergy- 
_| men or laymen cannot help but find the 
reading of this volume an enlightening 
| and rewarding experience. 

RoBerT CHARLES ELLSON 


Your Rewarding Years 


| By Mrs. Clarence H. Hamilton. In- 
| dianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1955. 220 p., 
B e2.75. 
| Here is a sensitive interpretation of 
what it is like to live intelligently as a 
_ Christian in the last quarter of life. Mrs. 
| Clarence H. Hamilton in Your Rewarding 
Years supplies many insights that will re- 
store meaning to life for older people and 
deepen the appreciation for their elders 
by those not yet old themselves. 

This .hook is optimistic, yet realistic, 
about the possibilities of later life. One 
gieat value of Your Rewarding Years cer- 
‘tainly will be the incentive it provides 
those who are yet in middle years to pre- 
pare themselves to achieve rewarding 
years. 

One fine feature of this book is the 
many illustrations included of the experi- 
ences of older people who have found 

the last of life fully as satisfying as its be- 
ginning. Understandably, Mrs. Hamilton 
has written from the viewpoint of women 
_ and upper middle-class. Your Rewarding 
Years will be especially interesting to 
| women of the church as a guide to life 
as it may be realized in “Act 3.” 
The ten chapter headings are an accu- 
rate indication of the vital and pertinent 
| character of the contents of the book: 
“We Are Older Than We Think,” “Alone 
Together,” “When We Are Really Alone,” 
_. “Happy Relationships With Our Married 
| Children,” “Are Grandmothers Worth 

While?”, “Involved in Our Children’s 
_ Unhappiness,” “Where Shall We Make 
Our Home?” “When We Live with Our 

Children,” “We Must Learn to Cope with 
| Pain and Suffering,’ and “Let Us Think 
_ About Death.” 


, Ricuarp E. Lentz 
¥ 
Go Preach! 
Edited by Theodore O. Wedel & Geo. 
|W. R. Mac Cray. Greenwich, the Sea- 
| bury Press, 1954. 242 p. $3.50. 

The Episcopal Church, like some 
others, serves many of its congregations 
through lay-readers. Unlike some others, 
the Episcopal Church provides these lay 
readers with sermons prepared by au- 
' thorized and trained men. Go Preach! is a 
| volume of sermons prepared for this pur- 
)pose. But these thirty sermons are dis- 
tinguished by the fact that they were se- 
| lected from a ten-year collection and have 
| the commendation of Bishop Henry Knox 
| Sherrill. Too, they came from the studies 
of priests, deans, canons, and bishops of 
the Church. This insures variety in thought 
forms and a good sampling of the best 
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a healthy cross-representation of the Pro- | 


sermonic thought in the Church. 

The Christian Year is discussed in the 
first group of sermons. Each in this group 
refreshingly restores a familiar message for 
liturgically trained hearers or readers. 
Others will be instructed and uplifted. 
The sermons in the second group present 
great themes of the church, such as mis- 
sions, brotherhood, the Christian home, 
and love. The final sermon probably 
reaches its climax with these words: 

“It (prayer) becomes a powerful and 
tremendous force when it is the ex- 
pression of a great desire—a desire so 
impelling that one’s whole being is 
wrapped up in it.” 

This is one more volume of sermons. 
If one likes to read sermons a perusal of 
these will repay well. The volume could 
be helpful not only to lay readers in the 
Episcopal Church, but lay speakers who 
are called upon to present any one of the 
subjects treated in these sermons. 

Otis G. CARNES 


The Little Shepherd 

By Minta Meier. Chicago 4, Bible The- 
atre Series, Coach House Press, Inc., 1955. 
23 p. $.90. 

A different kind of Christmas play in 
which an orphan shepherd boy, whose 
suspicions, antagonisms, and bitter hun- 
ger to belong to someone represent the 
deep needs of humanity, comes into the 
presence of the infant Christ, born in the 
manger which the little shepherd had been 
using as a hideaway bed. Interesting drama 
between the shepherd and the children of 


families visiting Bethlehem. Three choirs 
are suggested but the play could be done 
with less. Setting relatively simple. A royal- 
ty play. Write publishers for information. 


V. E. Foster 


UNIFORM 


LESSON 
COMMENTARY 


Edited by William M. Horn 


One of the finest Bible commen- 
taries available, this one-volume 
complete resource book is designed 
for students as well as teachers. It 
is based on the Revised Standard 
Version and the _ International 
Sunday School Lessons.  IIlus- 
trated with maps, charts, drawings. 


Contains: 
BACKGROUND—Easing students into the lesson. 


COMMENTS—The lesson as a whole; and verse 
by verse treatment. 

GIST—Perspective of the whole passage. 

SIDELIGHTS—Interesting related items. 

DIGGING DEEPER—Probing the subject further. 

SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT—Questions for 
class discussions. 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS—Preparing tor next 
Sunday's lesson. 


320 pages. $2.75 


Sate 
\ 


at all bookstores 


MUHLENBERG 
PRESS PHILADELPHIA 


NEW BROADMAN BOOKS 


T. B. MASTON 


RIGHT or 
WRONG? 


A new book for young people and coun- 
selors that presents with refreshing scrutiny 
a look at the ethical problems of youth. 
RIGHT OR WRONG? will be helpful to 
parents, teachers, and leaders whose job 
it is to counsel young people. $2.00 


RALPH A. HERRING 


This book will give you a clear explanation 
of the Holy Spirit's place in your life, and 
will lead you into a growing knowledge of 
the divine Helper. An inspiring book pre- 
senting the potential power of a Christian 
life—based on empirical observation and 
biblical interpretation. $2.00 


GOD 
BEING MY 
HELPER 


ALTAR 
FIRES 

FOR FAMILY 
WORSHIP 


Compiled by JOE W. BURTON 


Here is a much-needed guide for daily 
family worship containing 366 short selec- 
tions—each reading consisting of a brief 
Bible text, an additional suggested Bible 
passage for reading, a short life-centered 
thought, and a prayer suggestion. $2.50 
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Thinking Together about Marriage 
and Family 

By William and Mildred Morgan. New 
York, Assoiation Press, 1955. 178 p. 
$3.50. 

It is highly unusual for authors to de- 
clare outright that it is not their primary 
purpose to have you read their book. Yet 
this is what the husband-wife team of 
Morgan and Morgan sincerely say. 

Their aim instead is to present a down- 
to-earth volume for group study on mar- 
riage. In keeping with this aim they offer 
guidance on discussion technique, choos- 
ing a leader, library resources, and films. 

Then each of the twenty chapters is 
presented as a problem for group consid- 
eration. A good example is eighteen: 
“Which Way for a Child’s Religion?” 
Rather than a statement on this subject, 
the authors pose a series of ten problems 
for group discussion. Some are questions, 
some are propositions offered for criticism, 
some solicit opinions. But the following 
six pages are packed with resources of 
quotations, films, recordings and book 
titles with which the problems can be 
matched. 

Such an approach is of great value for 
groups of young adults studying marriage. 
The book can be sincerely recommended 
to churches. 

J. C. Wynn 


The Virginia Exiles 

By Elizabeth Gray Vining. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott, 1955. 317 p. $3.95. 

A novel based on the true experiences 
of a group of Pennsylvania Quakers and 
a few others who were exiled during the 
Revolutionary period because they would 
not kill. There was no doubt about their 
courage and moral strength to do what 
they felt was right. The question of liber- 
ty of conscience and civil rights is han- 
dled in a timely fashion. The author 
served with the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee and as tutor to the Crown 
Prince. of Japan. 

Imo RuyLe Foster 


Christian Ethics 

Edited by Waldo Beach and H. Richard 
Niebuhr. New York, The Ronald Press 
Company, 1955. 496 p. $5.00. 

There are many people who will re- 
joice over the appearance of this book 
by Professor Waldo Beach of Duke Uni- 
versity and H. Richard Niebuhr of Yale. 
As a presentation of interpretative ma- 
terial and key ethical writings of Chris- 
tian history this book is unexcelled. 


HEAR ‘| )ie 


The authors use Niebuhr’s. classifica- 
tion of the various theories of Christian 
ethics as delinated in his earlier work, 
Christ and Culture. Typical of the earlier 
work, the authors carefully point out that 
any classification is somewhat arbitrary, 
and no one theory should ever be consid- 
ered as the Christian ethic. 

The source materials in Christian Ethics 
are arranged historically, although it is 
not conceived to be a history of Christian 
ethics. Source materials from biblical 
ethics down to the ethics of the modern 
ecumenical movement are included. 

Although written with college and sem- 
inary classes in mind, this book is inval- 
uable for pastors, Christian education 
leaders and the serious Jayman. It stim- 
ulates. one’s own thought on the eternal 
problem of responding to God’s love in 
Christ in the practical affairs of life. 

Atva I. Cox, Jr. 


Beyond the Hungry Country 
By Louise A. Stinetorf. Philadelphia, 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954. 352 p.- 


$3.50. 

The author of White Witch Doctor has 
written another novel about missionary 
work in Central Africa. Although very 
sympathetic with the progressive aspects 
of the missionary program, it places these 
activities in a more realistic setting than 
is usually found in official texts. Constant 
interest is mantained through the develop- 
ment of the story of the main characters, 
plus episodes which illustrate African 
mores and values. 

Litytian WILLIAMS 


Followers of the Way 


By Carl J. Scherzer. Philadelphia 2, The - 


Christian Education Press, 1955. 120 p. 
$1.75. 


In the form of meditations for young 
people and adults, Dr. Scherzer presents 
short homilies which follow the calendar 
of the church year. The most intriguing 
chapters are his biographical sketches of 
Old and New Testament characters. 


| Am a Christian 

By ‘Jesse R. Wilson. Philadelphia, The 
Judson Press, Revised 1954. Paper, 62 p. 

This is a new and revised edition of a 
small book which has been through many 
printings since its first publication in 1935 
by the Student Volunteer Movement. It 
has been found very helpful in classes of 
young people and for reading by new con- 
verts. 
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To: TEXAS TALKING BIBLE DIST. 


Box 2221, Longview, Texas 


| am interested in selling 
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~ 
A NEW 


VACATION 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
TEXT for 1956 


BOOK OF THE AGES 
by ETHEL TILLEY 


‘A vacation church school course 
designed to develop in interme- 
diates a greater appreciation of the 
Bible, to guide them in discovering 
more about its history, to enrich 
their-acquaintance with the Bible 
and its help for them in daily 
living. 

The Teacher’s Book — corre- 
lated with the Pupil’s Book—is a 
practical guide offering complete 
plans for presenting the lesson. 


The Pupil’s Book is a dramatic 
outline of the stages of develop- 
ment and translation of the Bible 
into the language of the common 
people. Published January 14. 


Teacher’s $1.25 Pupil’s 40c 


And don't forget these books 
on the Bible and Bible lands— 


DISCOVERING THE 
LANDS OF THE BIBLE 


by LOLA HAZELWOOD 
A textbook for juniors “thoroughly 
and skillfully organized for the 
guidance of the teacher as well as 
the pupils.”—Christian Century $2 


LEARNING TO KNOW 
THE BIBLE 


by ADA W. SMITH 
Specific help and abundant re- 


source material for making the Bi- 


‘ble vital to junior boys and girls. 


$1.75 


Published for The Cooperative 
Publication Association by 


ABINGDON PRESS 


At All Bookstores 


js ° 


Books for a Growing 
Teacher 

iS (Continued from page 20) 

| but unfortunate conditions in many lands, 


ql and in helping peoples meet their needs. 


) son. Christian Education Press, Phila- 
i delphia, 1954. $2.00. A minister and rector 
of a huge center in Harlem visited sixteen 
countries, addressing students and older 
young people. This is an account of what 
he learned about individuals and groups 
| he met, and about. the upsurge of both 
- communism and nationalism. Recommend- 
| ed to persons interested in world condi- 
tions. 


Tomorrow Is Today, James H. Robin- 
\ 
¢ 


i The Story of the Church, W. R. Bowie. 
Abingdon, 1955. $2.95. A companion to 
_ the author’s popular book, The Story of 
_ the Bible. Based on sound scholarship, 
_ written in simple and readable language. 
_ A fascinating account of the development 
- of the Church from the days of Jesus to 
the present time. For both youth and 
adults. 


What Did the World Council Say to 

| You? Harold J. Bosley. Abingdon, 1955. 
_. $2.00. An interpretation in layman’s lan- 
_ guage of the findings, reports and messages 
of the Evanston meeting of the World 

_ Council of Churches, by the pastor-host. 


; UN: The First Ten Years, Clark M. 

_ Ejichelberger. Harpers, 1955. In his pref- 

- ace to this book, Dr. J. T. Shotwell states 

| that it is a rapid and authoritative review 
of a decade of UN’s history. 


The United Nations—Blueprint for 
_ Peace, Fenichell and Andrews. John C. 
Winston, 1954. $2.00. An excellent ac- 
count of UN, for anyone interested in the 
promotion of peace and _ understanding 
- among the nations of the world. 


_ Penguin Books 


For the thoughtful student, the paper- 
| back Penguin Books offer classics at mag- 
azine prices. The following books, all of 
_ them by authorities in their own fields, 
are a few of the many that can be secured 
through Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper 
_ Mill Road, Baltimore, Maryland. 


An Introduction to the Bible, 
Cook. 50c 


The Hittites, O. R. Gurney. 85c 


| Ur of the Chaldees, Sir Leonard Wooley. 
eee Oc, 


The Archaeology of Palestine, W. F. Al- 
bright. 65c 


| Comparative Religion, A. C. Bouquet. 
er 65c 


Buddhism, Christmas Humphreys. 65c. 


NOTE: "Adventures for the Family 
Through Books," in the October 1955 
issue listed books mainly for family 
use, but many are also suitable for 
teachers and for church libraries. In 
January 1956 there will be a list of 
books on church drama, together with 
plays appropriate for the Easter sea- 
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WANTED: 


A publisher with high standards will be happy to 
read your manuscript on any subject, religious or 
penorals Intelligent editing, emphasis on book sales, 
a falr 
is acceptable. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


n recognition you deserve. We will 
honest cooperative contract if your work 
Write, or mail your manuscript di- 


without obligation. meets: 


good royalties. 
Write for free booklet, Dept. JE-125. 
COMET PRESS BOOKS 
11_W. 42 ST. N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


MR. YA 


RDLEY, 489 FIFTH AVE, 
NEW 


YORK 17, N. Y. 


Chye 
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Yearly subscriptions to The Upper Room make distinctive and meaning- 
ful Christmas gifts. Just mail us your list of names and addresses for 
gift subscriptions, with 50 cents for each name, and we will send each 
a gift card in your name, followed by the six bimonthly issues of 
The Upper Room. 


Use The Upper Room also as your Christmas greeting card and to 
enclose with other gifts. 17 copies of the January-February, 1956, issue, 
together with special Christmas envelopes, $1.00, postpaid. 


Handsome processed leather cover cases, 
scribed in gold, $1.00 each, postpaid. Durable binders to hold six 
issues, with owner's name inscribed in gold, $1.25 each, postpaid. 
Send us your order for any of the above AT ONCE, together with 
issue (10 or more copies to one 
copies, 10 cents. Individual yearly 


with owner's name _ in- 


orders for the joptery February 
address, 5 cents per copy. Single 
subscriptions, 50 cents.) 


1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 


AUTHORS: TALENT GOING TO WASTE? 


If you are the talented author of an unpub- 
lished manuscript, let us help you gain the 
publish 
your book—we will edit, design, print, pro- 
advertise and sell it! Low subsidies, 


International Journal 
79 E. Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois 


ENTER subscriptions as indicated and send fatlonank, creche. 


CLUB ORDER TO 
___ Journals ($2.00 ea. for 25 or more) 
___ Journals ($2.50 ea. for 5 to. 24) Street. . 
SINGLE ORDER ; a 

C1 3 Years for only $7.00 City. Zone___- State 

L) 2 Years for $5.00 

[] 1 Year for $3.00 Church 
E : (Please send remittance with order if for $3.00 

closed -isupee eee or less.) 


What's 


Happening 


A Laboratory on Group 


Relations in 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The National 
Training Laboratories, sponsored by the 
Division of Adult Education Service of 
the National Education Association, has 
announced a special Laboratory for Prot- 
estant Church Workers. This is to be held 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin, March 11-24, 
1956. Registration will be limited to 70 
persons. The Laboratory has been plan- 
ned for members of denominational and 
council staffs on the national, state and lo- 
cal level. 

The tuition fee is $100 per delegate. 
Board and room will be $8.75 a day per 
person with two in a room. The applica- 
tion deadline is February 15, 1956, and 
notification of acceptance will be given 
no later than March 1. 

The Laboratory on Group Relations in 
the Church has as its goals: (1) To further 
insight on the part of church workers in- 
to human relations problems in the church. 
(2) To further the ability of church work- 
ers to diagnose human relations situations 
within the committees, board and program 
groups within the church. (3) To provide 
an opportunity to practice specific skills 
of problem-solving leadership. (4) To pro- 
vide an opportunity to relate the labora- 
tory experience to one’s back-home sit- 
uation. A distinguished staff will direct 
the Laboratory, headed by RuicHarD 
BECKHARD, Executive Director, Confer- 
ence Counselors. 

This two-week Laboratory for Protes- 
tant Church Workers was planned by a 
Committee appointed by the National 
Training Laboratories. This committee is 
as follows: W. RANDOLPH THORNTON, 
National Council of Churches; Atvin J. 
Cooper, United Church of Canada; 
Davin R. Hunter, Protestant Episcopal 
Church; Firoy S. Hype, National Council 
of Churches; Paut B. Maves, Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary; Raymond PETERs, 
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the Church 


Church Federation of Greater Dayton; 
Cuartes R. STINNETTE, Episcopal College 
of Preachers; Grorce O1iver TAyYLor, 
Disciples of Christ; Mitprep Wupeer, 
Congregational Christian Churches; 
CyntH1A WEDDEL, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and Gorpon L. Lippitt, Program 
Director, National Training Laboratories. 


For a long time people have worked in 
conferences, staffs, committees and large 
organizations. However, the programs of 
the National Training Laboratories show 
that we have only recently come to the 
realization that we know very little about 
productive group functioning. Nor do we 
know much about effective leadership, the 
effect of group life on the participant, the 
growth and development of groups, meth- 
ods of democratic change, and the train- 
ing of group members in leadership func- 
tions. 


The pressing need for training and re- 
search in human relations led to the es- 
tablishment of the First National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development in 
the summer of 1947. In succeeding sum- 
mers the success of the Bethel Laboratory 
in producing research and in developing 
training methods and teaching skill led to 
a demand for an expansion of activities. 
In 1954 the organization became officially 
the National Training Laboratories, which 
will continue to sponsor, as one of its ac- 
tivities, the NTLGD at Bethel, Maine. Ad- 
ditionally, the National Training Labora- 
tories, as an organization, will sponsor as 
one of its activities two-week training 
laboratories in special professional areas. 
The Laboratory for Protestant Church 
Workers is one of these. 


Applications for membership in this 
Laboratory should be sent to National 
Training Laboratories, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
Washington, D.C, 


Personals 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Stranirey WIz- 
KE, of Washington, Missouri, was recently 
appointed Director of Missionary Educa- 
tion by the Board of Christian Education 
and Publication of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. His headquarters are 
at the St. Louis office. Mr. Wilke is a 
layman who has been much interested in 
missions and has directed mission tours to 
a number of foreign countries. 

Dr. JeERomE Jay FussE uy has been ap- 
pointed as Missions Editor on the staff 
of the Board of Christian Education, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. He is 
a graduate of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism. He later attended 
the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. During 1948-49 he served as di- 
rector of youth work in Salem Church, 
Chicago. Since 1951 he has been religious 
editor for the G. and C. Merriam Com- 
pany, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


DES MOINES, Iowa.—Rev. STANLEY 
L. Hunt has been for the past six months 
on the staff of the Iowa Council of 
Churches. He has charge of all the educa- 
tional programs of the Council, including 
leadership development, children’s work, 
vacation church schools and weekday 
schools, youth work, conferences and con- 
ventions. Mr. Hunt studied at Transyl- 
vania University, the College of the Bible 
in Lexington and at Drake University. 
For the past three years he was minister 
of the First Christian Church in Knoxville, 
Iowa, and served as chairman of the Chil- 
dren’s Work Committee in the Iowa So- 
ciety of Christian Churches. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Mr. Roserr A. 
Extrers has been elected director and 
editor of the Department of Adult Work 
of the Joint Commission on Missionary 
Education, National Council of Churches. 
For the past five years he has been editor 
of Young People and The High Call, youth 
publications of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. He is a graduate of the Syracuse 
University School of Journalism and the 
author of numerous short stories and 
articles. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. StTEew- 
ART MeaAcHam has been named associate 
secretary of the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature of the 
National Council of Churches. A labor ex- 
pert, Mr. Meacham was for two years re- 
gional director of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. In 1946 he was assigned as 
special assistant to the U.S. Secretary of 
Labor for work in Washington and in Ko- 
rea. Leaving the Federal Government in 
1948, he was for three years executive 


‘director of the Hillman Foundation. His 


experiences in the Orient led him to de- 
cide to join the missionary service of the 
Methodist Church. He served from 1952 
through the beginning of 1955 as associate 
pastor of Christ Church, Delhi, India, 
with special responsibility for the devel- 
opment of work among the industrial la- 
borers. 

In 1954 Mr. Meacham conducted an 
extensive survey of adult literacy in India 
sponsored by churches, government and 
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QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catalog D-24 
BENTLEY & SIMON : 

7 WEST 36 ST * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 

| Coed cocueser } tive and economical. Over 7,000 
A imsTER IN USE. They increase attend- 
NLUMINATEO ance. Interest and collections, 


THE REV, KYLE 


ELECTRICITY 
E LAST WORD 18 Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
Write today for 


TELL BULLETINS from Pastors, 
I] “ure te™ illus. Catalog L. H. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. 


FOLDING TABLES 
ty Midwect- 


When your Church, School or 
Club needs tables, see the 
magnificent MIDWEST Line 
before you buy. No other 


Banquet Table offers so many 
value packed features af 
“tes reasonable prices. 

ie for free catalog today! 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 


Dept. 145C Roselle, Illinois 
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Now ready! 


TARBELL’S 


TEACHERS’ 
GUIDE 


1956 


Frank S. Mead, Editor 


 TARBELL'S 


Tenchers (eile 


For more than 50 years, this popular 
teaching aid has been used by thou- 
sands of teachers each year in the 
preparation and presentation of their 
lesson material. Filled with teacher- 
tested features, up-to-date in every 
way, Tarbell’s offers you everything 
you need to prepare and present the 
International Sunday School Lessons: 
the lesson Scripture, Scripture outline, 
exposition, explanations, background, 
recommended visual aids, a wealth 
of illustrations. 


$2.50 at your bookstore 


a Revell publication 


Samples and catalog free. 


church. DONALD F. 


December, 1955 


us 


Put modern time-saving business efficiency into all your church records with 
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voluntary agencies. He has since published 
numerous articles on this study. In his new 
position Mr. Meacham will direct the pro- 
motion and fund raising program in the 
United States for the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature, which 
operates a world-wide literacy program. 

Mr. Meacham is a graduate of the 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary and of 
the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. 


Canon R. A. Hiltz Dies 


TORONTO, Ont.—Canon Roserr A. 
Hittz, for forty years General Secretary 
of the General Board of Religious Educa- 
tion of the Anglican Church of. Canada, 
died on Oct. 11. He was 78 years old. 
During his term as General Secretary— 
1910 to 1950—he had served as chairman 
of the International Sunday School Les- 
son Committee, vice-chairman of the Edu- 
cational Commission of the International 
Council of Religious Education, and a 
vice-chairman of the International Sunday 
School Convention, 1931-35. He was a 
member of the World Council of Church- 
es and was a speaker delegate to confer- 
ences in Oxford, Edinburgh and Amster- 
dam. In 1948 he was one of two Ca- 
nadian members appointed to the central 
committtee of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Dr, Hiltz became canon of St. Matthias 
Church, Halifax, in 1900, resigning in 
1909 to go to St. James Church at Fergus 
for a year. He was an honorary lecturer 
in religious education at Trinity and Wy- 
cliffe Colleges from 1911 to 1948. In 1938 
he was appointed to the honorary post of 
canon of St. James Cathedral. 


Paul L. Tilden Dies 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Rev. Pau 
Leroy TILDEN, associate director of the 
Department of Pastoral Services, National 
Council of Churches, died suddenly of a 
heart attack on October 16. He was 55 
years old. He was at his summer home in 
Amagansett, Long Island at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Tilden joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches on January 1, 
1951, at the time of its formation. He 
had special responsibility for the Com- 
mission on Ministry and Institutions and 
traveled extensively visiting federal prisons. 

A Methodist minister, Mr. Tilden was 
a graduate of Drew University and took 
graduate work there as well as at Union 
Theological Seminary. He was pastor of 
several Methodist churches in New Jersey. 
From 1946-1950 he served as chaplain 
and field secretary for the Methodist Hos- 
pital in Brooklyn. 
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THE 
Visual 


Presents 


Education Fellowship 


‘Let us remember we 
have not reached 
the m by any other 
means." 


Milton Heitzman 


The “Look Up and Live” TV Program 


Tuts is a story of an experiment. 


The problem: an 18-year-old person 
who has no relation to the church must 
be awakened to what the Christian mes- 
sage has for him. Television has been 
chosen as the means to reach him. 


The program vehicle is called “Look 
Up and Live” and it originates from New 
York at 10:30 on Sunday morning. Be- 
cause of this timing many interested per- 
sons of our “church family” have never 
viewed the program. Some have registered 
varied opinions ranging from extreme de- 
light to utter disgust. 

Therefore VEF Presents takes us behind 
the scenes to disclose where the Council 
and its constituent church groups fit into 
the pattern. 


The program is a Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System feature. The National Coun- 
cil’s board of advisors for the program 
are: Frank Gillespie, Presbyterian, U.S.A.; 
Howard Teusink, Reformed Church; Hen- 
ry Tani, Evangelical and Reformed; Alva 
Cox, Jr., United Christian Youth Move- 
ment; and Rev. Robert Gessert. There are 
also representatives from the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, as well as several 
youth representatives. 


The programs so far have been based 
on the idea that popular music is a be- 
ginning point of interest. Thus the open- 
ing sequences have usually had a relation- 
ship to music labeled “popular.” During 
the “summer workshop” series of shows 
the relationship of the historic jazz move- 
ment to life itself was cleverly brought out. 


The usual format depends upon the 
opening moments to catch the interest of 
the “most-anyone-type” of fellow or girl. 
Then at the close Rev. Charles Templeton 
or some other leader in the religious field 
relates what has been heard and seen to 
the way one may live. Because the pro- 
gram is stiJl in the experimental stage this 
format varies from week to week. 


A viewer interested in reaching this 18- 
year-old can do this about the program: 
(1) He can learn how the non-church- 
attending young person feels about the 
program. (2) He can envision better ways 
of communicating the good news of the 
message of Jesus to these unchurched 
young people. (3) He can write to the 
Department of Youth Work of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 79 East 
Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois, in care of Alva 


40 


Cox, Jr., and give this information and his 
recommendations. 

Here is a word of caution. As I have 
watched these programs I have felt many 
moments of deep criticism. But when I 


tried to think of a better way it was not-a- 


simple task. Let us all look objectively at 
this new medium for reaching youth and 
humbly remember that we are trying to 
touch those we have not reached through 
all of our other means. So, as the program 
says to us, “Look Up and Live.” 


New Release Evaluation 
Life on Wheels 


28 minutes, color motion picture. Pro- 
duced by Alan Shilin Productions for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 1955. Avail- 
able from the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church Film Library, 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 10. Rental: 
$8.00. 

Filmed entirely in its actual setting, this 
is the story of a continuing concern and 
ministry of the church for the needs of 
mobile construction workers. The building 
of an atomic power plant in southeastern 
Ohio brings a temporary but sizable in- 
crease in the area’s population. What can 
the church do to reach these new families 
in their trailer homes? Can the _ back- 
grounds of those with some Christian nur- 
ture be developed, and what of those who 
have had little or no previous life in the 
church? How can a truly effective, total 
program be shaped and then pushed to- 
ward success? The answers to these chal- 


16mm COLOR & SOUND 


STORIES to the 


(each complete in itself) 


* Releasing dates: ‘‘Challenge of Faith’’, JANUARY; ‘‘Discipleship”, FEBRUARY: ‘‘Return to 
Nazareth"’, MARCH; ‘‘Conflict’’, APRIL. Reserve your prints in advance at your film library. 


Cathedral Films . 
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lenges are shared as they were sought and 
found in this community. 

References to the producing denomina- 
tion are kept at a minimum, and this 
ministry’s interdenominational relation is 
clearly indicated. 

The film is HIGHLY REGOMMEND- 
ED for groups of senior highs through 
adults in areas where this or a similar 
problem is at hand or approaching. It 
would prove useful in prompting discus- 


sion of local adaptation as well as in mo- | 


tivating the work as a whole. 

For churches where the problem is not 
particularly related to immediate condi- 
tions, the film is RECOMMENDED for 
the same age levels as excellent instruction | 
in this phase of the church’s total out-— 
reach. { 

Script and photography are generally — 
above average. The people and situations — 
portrayed appear quite real; cliches and 
stereotypes are absent. Some groups may | 
question. smoking and dancing in the | 
church basement but these scenes present | 
the people involved as they are today. 


New Releases 


Link in the Chain. 28 minutes, black | 
and white motion picture. Produced by 
and available from The Christophers, 18 © 
East 48th Street, New York 17. Rental, | 
free; sale, $30.00. James Cagney stars in © 
the portrayal of a dedicated teacher and > 
the impact of his life on the lives of his | 
students. j 

What Price Freedom. 44 minutes, color | 
motion picture. Produced by Paul Heard | 
Productions and released by the Broad- | 
casting and Film Commission, National 
Council of Churches, 220 Fifth Avenue, | 
New York 10, Apply for rental and ayail- — 
ability date. An American salesman un- | 
wittingly wanders from West into East 
Berlin and finds a faith so deep that it 
challenges his own. The witness of a young 
Christian woman among Commuunistic in- 
fluences is based on a true story. 


30 glorious days! 
EASTER IN THE HOLY LAND 


an all-expense tour conducted by 


: George J. Latrashe 
With stops in Portugal, Spain, Italy, Turkey. 
Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, and Greece, as well 
as Jordan—the Holy Land. 
For details write: Holy Land Tours 
512 United Building, Akron 8, Ohio 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


FOR LESS THAN 4c a day you can receive 


up to $150 a month, up to 24 months, for 
disability by accident . . . if hospitalized by 
injuries you can get an additional $150 a 
month for up to 10 weeks ... for accidental 
death Ministers Life will pay $5,000 . . . for 
loss of two limbs or eyes $5,000. 


THIS UNUSUAL OFFER is made possible 
because MLCU policy holders are preferred 


risks. Insurance is limited to professional re- 
ligious workers—ministers, seminary students, 


deaconesses and religious education directors. 


COST of the “Criterion” plan is one of the 
lowest ever offered. Your first payment is only 
$1, yet maximum protection benefits are ef- 
fective immediately from date of application. 
The initial payment covers all costs for two 
months. After that, it’s only $3 per quarter— 


$12 a year ($16 for applicants between 60 and 
65). 


SEE FOR YOURSELF why the MLCU 


“Criterion” Policy is the best accident insurance 


that you can buy today—anywhere. 


$1 with eligible application 
puts this policy into effect. 


NOW IS 
THE RIGHT 
TIME 
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You trade pennies for dollars 
of protection with an 


LCU “CRITERION” 
CIDENT POLICY 


see 


The MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


106 Ministers Life Bldg., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 

In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W. © Toronto 5, Ontario 
Please send complete data on the ‘Criterion Accident Policy. 
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lesson analysis by 


ROY L. 


SMITH 


FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN 1956, THESE SPECIFIC HELPS 


TEXT: The complete lesson texts in the King James and 
the Revised Standard versions, printed in parallel col- 
umns for easy comparison, bringing both the familiar 
majestic cadences of the King James and the fresh in- 
sights in the modern language of the Revised Standard 
Version. 


EXPLANATION: An outstanding scholar—an expert in 
the field-—explains special meanings of the Bible text. He 
tells something about the writer, explains ancient cus- 
toms, points out cross references, and makes clear the 
time, place, and background of the events discussed. 


APPLICATION: Roy L. Smith, well-known author of 
religious books and a syndicated newspaper column, 
makes a penetrating analysis of what the Bible text 
means in terms of life today. His discussion includes a 
brief statement on the aim of the lesson and a point-by- 
point discussion of the major ideas. 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS: This invaluable section 
suggests effective openings to begin the lesson, outlines 
the main topics, lists pointed questions to help the class 
think about the topic, gives suggestions for group dis- 
cussion, and tells how to summarize your remarks. 


For the teacher with much training who wants to refresh his knowledge and stim- 
ulate his thinking, OR for the teacher with little training who must rely on lesson 


aids for background and organization—here is the answer to a long-felt need. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 
448 large pages 


6x9 inches 


Only $2.95 — 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
ABINGDON PRESS 


